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Mr. 


AM painfully aware at this point in our wireless 
debate’ on the India Report that to play the part of 
Cassandra and utter warnings, when people are 
hoping for the best, is not an enjoyable occupation. 
Yet coming back direct from India and having seen 
day after day the hostile reception of the Report over 
there, I am unable to share either the breezy optimism 
of Sir Samuel Hoare or the more cautious expectancy 
of Sir John Thompson. 

Both of them appear to think that all will go smoothly. 

E Eisstestl of this, I bring back from India the authentic 
news that Indian opinion, which I wholly share myself, is 
_ adverse. It finds the Report reactionary; and the bitterness 
agains the reactionary clauses, which run all through the 
is daily increasing. The Congress rejects it alto- 
5 the Liberals are fully inclined to do the same; the 
Community, while condemning its reac- 
y er, has not yet defined its own ultimate 
towards it. What can be said in a word is this, that 
not -will, towards it is the predominant factor. 
$ not, of course, mean for a moment that Indian 


ust the opposite. Lord Lloyd thinks the 
ba bi far. All the responsible Indians, with 
ik the ] has not gone far enough. 
10dere . Sastri declares that the 
han ond White Paper and condemns 
These are e his own words: ‘There will 
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‘siding with Lord Lloyd and Mr. Winston. 
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be no peace in the land nor will the relations between 
England and India be improved the least bit: the bitterness 
will be several times worse’. 


Let me take you now to Calcutta, or Delhi, or Bombay, 
while we watch the repercussions. We shall leave England 
aside; for English opinion seems to me to have loomed too 
large in this debate. After all, the Constitution is for India, 
not England; and it is in India that-the real test is to be 
applied. The other day, in the underground railway, some- 
one trod rather heavily on my foot, and I felt inclined to 
say quite politely, but firmly, “Thank you, that’s my foot 
you're treading on, not yours’. In the same manner, I 


‘think India has a right to say to us just now, quite 


politely, but firmly: “Thank you, it’s our Constitution you 
are framing, not yours; and we know much better than 
you -where the shoe pinches’. Our politicians over here 
appear to be saying rather severely to India, ‘Oh, do 
please be good. The shoe won’t hurt so very much, if 
only you get used to it’. But India replies: ‘Please let me 
decide where the shoe pinches; for I have got to wear it, 
not you’. 


The People Themselves Know Best 


Here at the very outset is a very clear psychological dis-~ 
tinction; and in this matter it is the psychology that 
counts, not politics. I have sometimes thought that India’s 
strongest objection to British rule is this, that we are 


always so horribly patronising, so certain that we are right 


% 
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“ “4 36 aie ‘Tndia j is wrong. We have an incorrigible Rupenney 
aR complex. In all other matters, we go by 
_ *Trust the man on the spot’. But in Indian affairs we never. 


the formula, — 


say, “Trust Gandhi, trust Ansari, trust Sastri, trust Jinnah’, 
- but “Trust His Excellency the Governor’, etc., etc., for- 
getting, all the while, that Governors are Englishmen - 

after all, living in Government Houses, who cannot pos- 
sibly get close to the people and know personally at first — 


hand what they are really thinking, but have to learn it ~ 


through several intermediary channels. So when Sir. 
Samuel Hoare says in this debate that he has heard from 
_ all the Governors that Indians are- going to work the 
Constitution, it leaves me cold. For I have just come from 
among those very people, and have heard, not at secondor 
third hand, butat first hand, what they really think about it. 

So let us go to Delhi. One of the most serious of all the 
arguments that is brought forward—and you ought 
definitely to know it—is that the Report very nearly comes 
to what some people would even call a breach of faith. It 
never mentions the goal of Dominion Status, though the. 
whole Round Table process was clearly started on the 
assumption that this was the real issue. Please keep this 
point in mind and let us listen in for a moment at Delhi. 
Here is one of my old students of St. Stephen’s College, 


Delhi, calling. ‘Sir’, he says to me, ‘the Archbishop was 


quite honest with us when he told us that it was best to 
omit the words about Dominion Status. It was eyewash 
after all! Now we know exactly where we are!’ Well, 
whether the Archbishop ever said or meant that by his 
speech is not the point. The point is that this was the 
exact reply to his reported speech which I heard i in Delhi 
- given me by an old student. 

But responsible Indian leaders. go much further. They 
say the Constitution was to be an agreed Constitution, not ~ 
an imposed one. With that point in view let us go to 
Calcutta. Some College Professors there gave me chapter 
and verse. ‘Look here’, they said, ‘the Viceroy in July, 
1930, said to us these very words: “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment conceive of this Round Table Conference, not as a 
mere meeting for discussion or debate, but as the joint - 
assembly of representatives of both’ countries on whose 
agreement precise proposals to Parliament may be 
founded”’’. 


The Demand for Racial Banal: 

Now here before me is a Memorandum signed by all 
the principal British-Indian leaders and presented to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. It was an enormously 
important document. It was signed by H.H. the Aga 
Khan, Sapru, Jayakar, Ambedkar, Joshi, etc. It contains 
_ absolutely vital recommendations such as the necessity to 
put the goal of Dominion Status in the Preamble in black | 
and white.- What does the Parliamentary Committee do to 
this? It simply leaves it on one side. Is there any Serer 
Constitution in that? . 

_ The Prime Minister, Mr. To MacDonald, went 
even further. On December 2, 1931, he said, | ‘Regarding 
India, the Government must carry on these negotiations © 
until a point was reached when the proposed agreement 
was initialled—a very well-known stage in the negotiation — 
of treaties’. ‘Look here’, they said to me in Calcutta, 
‘there’s not much about initialling treaties between India 


and Britain in the Report! All that is over now! Sir» 


Samuel Hoare says to us in so many words; ““Take it, or 
leave it”. But what about your Prime Minister in Decem- 
_ ber, 1931, when the National Government was already i in 
_ power?’ 

-_ You can simply have no idea of the bitterness that all 
‘this has caused in India! Sastri is absolutely right there. 
Here, just here, and nowhere else, we touch the focus of 
the present controversy between the two countries, and 
_ it is no use crying “Peace, Peace’, when there is no peace. 
Sastri is quite right again on that point. India definitely 
demands her status as a Nation, and she will have it. 

Let me go over the same ground in another way, 


ae 7h ‘cannot make this £80 a i 
psychological, but on that account v. 
end of the War, India was made an original mem! 
League of Nations. Her best men and women 
that they had gained a new status. As Sir Tej Bahadur — 
Sapru said to General Smuts in 1923—‘I claim my right 
- to take my seat as a member of King George’s household. pe. 
I shall not be content with a ‘place in his outer stables’. - 4 y "a 
When he said that, he touched the one spot” where | xe 
there must never be the slightest ambiguity over here. If — 
there is one thing above all others that modern India — * 
stands for unitedly, it is this bedrock principle of racial Sores 
equality, for that is what status really means. Keep strictly at 
to that principle and you have India’s sympathy with you. 
‘Swerve even a hair’s breadth from it, either in spirit or in ot 
letter, and you are bound to have trouble. — a 
India will not only have to settle her status ‘of. facial Be ik} 
equality with Great Britain, but with South Africa and 
Canada also. A fortnight ago I was speaking with an Indian 
Christian Professor of Comparative Religion, who was — 
once travelling through the United States, lecturing for - 
the Carnegie Foundation. He told me that he had got to 
Seattle and presented his passport in order to cross over 
the border into Canada and visit Vancouver. He was 
refused, because, though a British subject, he was an 
Indian. ‘He told me that the shock was likea stunning blow 
struck in his face. Cannot we, here in England, understand — 
_ what it must mean to an Indian gentleman to be turned ie 
out of British Columbia, or to be told to sit in a special 
compartment for non-Europeans, when he travels in 
other parts of the King’s Dominions? Is that the way for 
India to be made a welcome member of the one family a 
about which His Majesty the King spoke with such = Hae 
feeling on Christmas Day? ral > ian 


Freedom Won Through Negotiation Enter ay: 
_ To come to the second point, where the shoe pee ae 
almost equally badly. There has always been-a sense of 
humiliation in the Preamble of 1919 which says that the 
time and manner of each Indian advance can be deter- — 
mined only by the British: Parliament, upon whom re- — 
sponsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples. If this phrase were merely formal—what 
. the Prime Minister has called the initialling of an. agreed 2 
- treaty—there would be no worry in India about it. But 
when the British Parliament acts the part of Pharaoh, and) 
Gandhi has to act the part of Moses, and after each new Pon 
‘Passive resistance struggle Pharaoh hardens his heartand 
says, ‘I will not let you go’-—when that is what this clause 
means, then the trouble comes. To be quite frank and 
practical, it is high time that this clause was modified. 
India herself, eae not the British Government sponsoring 
India, is a “member of the League of Nations. Indiamust 
clearly be herself responsible for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples. That was the basis of all these - 
‘Round Tables. That point was really conceded when the 
‘Round Table method was accepted. India did not come to — 
London begging for favours. She came as an equal. 

We have got to get back to this treaty idea, this idea of 
- mutual. agreement, the idea of freedom won through 
negotiation, not by violence. India cannot any longerhand = 
over any of her own responsibilities to Great Britain, 
Whenever she does, things go wrong. It was a fatal mistake : a 
for the Prime Minister, for instance, to accept the _1e=25 
sponsibility of giving a decision on the Communal ques- = 
tion. The intention was good and he was almost driven to — a 
it; but the result has been simply disastrous. There has 
been bad blood ever since. ef Res 


——) 


a rem >. 
In the Interests of the Poor | tee ay 
‘Now I want to take up by far the most challentine thing i 
Sir Samuel Hoare has put forward and answer it quite 
frankly. He has said, in so many words, that this new 
Constitution is framed to protect the poor. He stakes all 
on that. Everyone in India knows that I stand, out and 
out, for Le poor. The name I am n called se in acs as 24 


~ 
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Brahmins at morning prayer in the sacred River Ganges at Benares 


that, and nothing else. If, therefore, this Bill was really the 
best way forward to help the Indian masses I should look with 
aan more sympathy towards it. But let us look at the 
cts. 
I can feel the strength of the argument that in the Provinces, 
under the new Constitution, the poor would have more repre- 
sentation than under the old; and the women too would be 
represented. I know that the Indian women would always be 
on the side of the . As a social worker, I want to get on as 
- quickly as possible with the reform of those social evils which 
can only be reformed when the Indian women carry their full 
weight in Indian politics. That is why I value above all things 


Photograph: F. Lenwood. By courtesy of the London Missionary Society 


in India today the rise of the women’s movement. They are to 
be the saviours of the poor. 

But when I look at the Centre I am frankly full of doubt 
and hesitation and suspicion; and it is the central legislation 
which must come first on all the larger social issues. These 
reforms must start at the Centre. Take child marriage, take 
removal of untouchability; take the appalling need of new 
factory and labour legislation. These things affect the whole 
of India. It is useless to deal with such questions primarily 
Province by Province. They must be dealt with on an All- 
India scale. This means that one of the most vital factors, as 
far as the poor are concerned, is the Central Legislature. 


politician, but as a pillersen ic Sars eet am 
strongly inclined to think that I would rather have the old 


es ~ eae Centre, bad as it is; than this new Centre where all the vested _ eae 


interests will get themselves dug in and no comnter-offeasive 
_ will ever turn them out, apart from revolution. © 
Just look. In the two new Central Houses more than one- 
third of the members are to be nominees of the Princes. What 
about the other two-thirds? Not a single legislator is to be 
appointed by direct election. The Provincial Assemblies are 
to co-opt, as it were, members for the Centre, and it is all to 
be done on a narrow communal basis. In addition, there are all 
sorts of special interests involved. _ 
I grant then, without any question, that the Provinces are 
- to have a wider franchise. But the more I have studied the 
whole Report, the more I have felt certain that with a Centre 
‘so wooden, so reactionary, so entrenched with prejudice as 
that, the true interests of the Indian masses would be bound 
to suffer. The unprogressive elements are too strong. 
What the masses themselves think can be seen from the 


elections. The Congress representatives have everywhere 


swept the polls. They fought the election on the one issue of 

the rejection of the White Paper, which meant, of course, the 

rejection of the Report. Therefore there can be no doubt what- 

ever concerning the feeling of the country. If there were a new 

election tomorrow on the question of the Report, every seat 

which was not earmarked as a special or communal seat would 

return an adverse verdict. No candidate could get in anywhere 

in a general electorate who wished to support it. Government 

may have its own nominees who may be induced to work the 

, Report, and others may be won over, but there will be no 

27h goodwill behind it; and if Mr. Baldwin is right, as I think he 

is, in saying that the one safeguard needed is goodwill, then 
htt the absence of goodwill must surely lead to disaster. 

re But all this carries me far beyond my own province, for I am 

not a politician. I come back to my main thesis, namely, that 

the first thing to be done is to meet the psychology of India 


By ISAAC FOOT, M.P.. - — yf es Se cee 
- » Member of the Rowid Table Conference on India, 1930-31, and of the Joint Select Committee on India 


)HE time has come when the people of Britain have 
to decide what course they will take in relation to 
India. There are now three roads open to them, and 
only three. The sign-posts are clearly marked. The 
cee Se three toads are Abdication, Domination and Co-operation. 

So few will wish to travel the road of Abdication that I 
re -will not stay to discuss the dangers of that course. There is 
oa some 
3 - trouble is that so many seem to hesitate between Domination 
nS” end Co-operation and want to travel both roads at the 

“same time. a 


A Policy of Surrender ran 4 
~ Those who read the powerful address of Lord “Loyd 2 
fortnight ago will remember that he condemned the proposals _ 
of the Joint Select Committee on the ground that they were 
% concessions to fear. He claimed that the results of self-govern- 
ment in India had not been encouraging and that parlia- 
ae mentary government had broken down everywhere in the — 
East. British policy, he told us, has been one of surrender in 
: ae -Treland, surrender in -Hankow, surrender in Egypt, surrender 
Se aee Ceylon. The reiteration of that word ‘surrender’ sounded — 
ae like clods falling upon the lid of a coffin. Then came the 
| _ anti-climax. He did not go on to say (as we might have 
_ expected) that we should withdraw these parliamentary 
institutions. from India, so manifestly unsuited for Eastern 


raging experiment of India’ s self-government. No, he is 
prepared to establish these parliamentary institutions, which 
K ecient: in the great Provinces of India, and to hand 
over to these Indian: politicians, whom he distrusts, complete 


terms. For it is the psychology of India that matters most of — 


Co-operation Implies Consent sae! es i 


thing to be said for the policy of Domination. The - 


= weeks, nor did he advocate the retracing of our steps in the | 


control in areas as large as some ee countries. Upon” Mer oss ~ coins ‘ 


‘He that i is ‘preatest among you’, “Christ een le 
the younger, and he = is chief as he that a 


not be left aaa: The old aie, ceils as Ci 
Untouchability, and the like, which we all deplo: 
thrown aside by the younger generation with 
This leads me to be more hopeful about the coming y. 
provided only that these old evils do not become entrenchec es 
within any new Constitution, so that they cannot be 
At the same time, the ruinously vicious circle ; 
avoided at all costs, wherein the natural impatience of pe, 
leads on to violence, and violence leads on to a ae, = 


dearer to me than any other part of India, Pocus it i is ; most 
distressed and most misunderstood. May I say, in one sen- | 
tence, that no safeguarding of “Law and Order’ and exempting = 
the Secret Service from Ministerial control will do any good — “ag 
whatever. The evil lies far too deep; and only mi not force, ee ‘ 
can cure it. 3 ; 
I am sadly conscious that I have. reached an age hess have pees : 
lost touch with this ardent younger generation in India, that | os: ; 
is now knocking very loudly at the door. Some of the phrases — 
I have used, such as Dominion Status, have been already a 
thrown aside. But if full freedom, full nationhood, and com- ES 
plete racial equality are accepted by us as basic principles and. "= 
acted out in our lives, there would be very little quarrel about _ a a 
all. We have never yet touched India’s heart; and therefore, <x ee 
in spite of at our good a we have beats aes a 
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‘his argument this, too, is surely a policy “of wach sia, 
surrender in Bengal, surrender in Madras, surrender in © ape +: 
Bombay, surrender in the Punjab, “surrender i in — eleven’ “a 
great Provinces of India. - Sax 
Lord Lloyd and his friends must really decide on whic a zs 
road they wish us to take. If parliamentary institutions have 
‘broken down everywhere in the East, if these political agitators ~ ae 
are likely to obtain control and use their newly acquired power We 
‘only as a leverage for further concessions, why does not Lord 
Lloyd advise us to retrace our steps and reverse a policy which ged 
upon his showing, can lead only to disaster? dn effect Lord 
_ Lloyd cries: ‘The current is fierce, we are nearing the rapids’, 
and then he invites us not to turn upstream, not even to make — 
- for the bank, but to go on—half-way down Niagara. Of all the 
solutions to this most formidable problem, that of Lord Lloyd 
and his friends seems to me the most hopeless and illogical. = 
The plain fact is that in this Indian business we must decide 
between Government by Autocracy and Government i ) aD 
Consent. : 
The only safe and wise « course open to us is C 
The Nationalist movement in India and the growing 
for self-government are after all the consummation 
own effort and the inevitable result of our own policy. 
“India Western education, based ee oe 
which throbs hela the love’ of mee 1d ther 


-—, 


shall indeed welcome the demand forse 
the expressed desire for repre ye if 
it tine norco ee ICC 

ibtete: we rea e have s 


 country..The question with them is not how little must be 
ms. nacigly conceded to satisfy inexorable demands, but what 
ig the fullest extent to which we can meet the India desire. 
Liberals throughout the country will probably be inclined to 
____ fiticise the proposals of the Joint Select Committee on the 
ground not that they go too far, but that they do not go far 
_ enough. To them I would say this: the report of the Committee 
_ represented the largest possible measure of common agree- 
ment. Unlike a Royal Commission, a Select.Committee can 
e Sat one report. India is so vast a subject that every 
hman who has thought about it at all must have his 
~ own Base to its manifold problems. The 32 members of 
the Committee could very well have prepared and presented 
_ -32 Separate essays setting out their individual points of view. 
That, however, was not the duty with which they were charged 
by Parliament: If the Liberals upon the Committee had cared 
to do so, we could have prepared a separate memorandum 
Stating our case, with our special .emphasis and stressing 
_ our own fears and hopes. This we did not feel was our duty. 
Our duty, rather, was to help in finding a central body of 
agreed opinion, an area of solid ground upon which could be 
built a bridge between politically-minded India and politically- 
minded Britain. I wish that area could have been larger. 
Others may think that territory is wide to the point of danger. 
But there it is, a foundation, and everything depends now on 
. the builders, and whether the structure is to be of the gold 
and silver and precious stone of goodwill and sympathy, or 
of the wood and hay and. stubble-of mistrust and short- 
‘sighted selfishness. 
~ From the first, Liberals have been glad to co-operate with 
other parties in relation to these reforms. We can indeed claim 
that the declaration of Lord Reading at the beginning of the 
- first Round Table Conference was the corner-stone of the whole 
structure of reform which has since been raised. He was the 
first to respond to the appeal of the Indian delegates and to 
declare his support of responsibility at the Centre as part of 
a Federal Government, subject to appropriate safeguards. 
| There is, however, one important matter upon which my 
: Liberal colleagues, Lord Reading and Lord Lothian, and 
_ myself differed from the majority of the Select Committee. 
_ The Committee recommended that the Lower House in the 
Indian Central Parliament should be elected indirectly through 
the votes of the members of the Provincial Parliaments. We 
consider that this Lower Chamber (corresponding in some 
sense to our House of Commons) should be elected by the 
direct vote of the Indian citizens. In this opinion we rely on 
.the advice of the Government of India, on the unanimous 
recommendation of the Franchise Committee (of which Lord 
‘Lothian was the Chairman) and on the earnestly expressed 
_desire of Indian politicians, including all those who worked 
with us on the Select Committee. To deprive the Indian citizen 
of a. right which he has in fact enjoyed during the past fourteen 
_ years is, in our opinion, a dangerous and reactionary proposal. 
- Upon this important matter of difference we shall take every 
_ opportunity of presenting our case. None the less we are sup- 
porting the scheme as a whole, as the difference with our 
colleagues is a difference of structure and not of foundation. 
- Hitherto we have been discussing opinion is this country, but 
_I want now to turn to what is even more important, that is, 
- opinion in India. 
. Co-operation implies consent. The whole basis of our posi- 
"tion in India is the consent of the Indian people. If that con- 
sent is withheld, our moral and legal right to govern India or 
__ even to assist in the government of India, disappears. I have 
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“pe. the reaction to our proposals in India. If this machinery 
ois to be worked at all, it must of course be worked by Indians. 
hana have prepared a written Constitution. All history shows 
that this is a, t difficult thing to do. Only once in English history 
have we tried to prepare a written Constitution, and that was 
z in the non century just after the Civil War. Then the 


on the written scheme of that day which is remark- 
ropriate to the presenit situation. He said, “But truly 


spirit and temper of the people of this nation 


a i any ‘rate, is the view taken by Liberals in this 


_-read with keen interest what has appeared in our Press show- 


their hand at it and Oliver Cromwell gave a piece © 


eae to consider . .. . if according to reason and ~ 
the sg] 


the affections of the people’. That is why I read with respectful 
and sympathetic interest what is being said by the leaders of 
Indian political opinion. I am anxious to know if the spirit and 
temper of the people of India are prepared to- receive this 
scheme and go along with it. After all, it is their country 
more than it is ours. The risks ‘that are to be run—risks that 
are indeed most formidable—involve them and their Mother- 
land far more intimately than they do us. 


The Need for Safeguards 


The criticism in India has of course been largely directed 
to what are called ‘safeguards’, That word ‘safeguard’ is 
admittedly most important. We may yet have to get rid of that 
word lest it should become a tyrant. It is remarkable that no- 
one during all the discussion of the past seven years has 
suggested that we can do without safeguards altogether. It 
would be quite a respectable argument to say: ‘If you are 
giving self-government, give it completely. If you are going 
really to trust the people of India with the management of 
their own affairs do not mar the grace of your concessions by 
imposing these irritating qualifications and restrictions. If it 
is to be done; do it handsomely’. That, I say, would be a 
reasonable argument, but no-one who has taken part in the 
discussions has so far adopted it. Why not? Because of the 


-exceptional circumstances of India. It is the exceptional and 


peculiar position of India that makes all the talk of what has 
been done in Ireland, or in South Africa or Canada, or else- 
where mainly irrelevant. India has her special problems and 
peculiar difficulties. Who created the problems and who made 
the difficulties cannot now be discussed. That story goes back 
over many centuries. There the difficulties are. They are all 
part of the material with which we have to deal. There 
are cleavages and conflicts, social, religious, racial, political, 
the legacy of many generations, which makes impossible the 
machinery and methods appropriate in other lands. We beg 
our friends in India to recognise our difficulties, face to face 
with these facts, just as we must strive to understand theirs. 
Safeguards are there, not because of the anxiety of British 
politicians to cling to remnants of power, but because the 


-facts of the situation in India cannot be ignored or evaded. 


Assuming then the need of safeguards, the question arises, 
whether they are for the good of India. If they are there for 
our advantage they cannot ultimately be justified. If, however, 
they are there primarily for the good of India, they can be 
justified. These safeguards will all come under review during 
the debates on the Bill, and it is to this point I respectfully invite 
the Indians to direct their attention. For whose benefit are 
the safeguards intended? How long the safeguards will continue 
and the extent to which they will be invoked will depend mainly 
upon the Indians themselves. If they prove by experience that 
they are able to shoulder and discharge the immense responsi- 


~ bility foreshadowed in the Reforms, then, and to that extent, the 


safeguards need never come into operation. Nothing could 
be better than that the safeguards by reason of their not being 


‘invoked should pass into political oblivion. 


If, however, the safeguards are there, it would be a grave 
dereliction of duty not to make them effective. If there is 
to be an emergency power at all, that power must be made 
swift and effective, and this not for the sake of Britain but for 
the sake of the Indian people themselves, particularly the 
masses of whom we have heard so much, the peasantry, the 
poor, the minorities and the depressed classes. If government 


_fails in India, the chaos following upon disaster would be appall- 


ing beyond imagination. That disaster it must be our supreme 
concern to avoid. Free government and representative insti- 


_tutions are important, but, they are not so important as 


government itself. If government goes down, representative 
institutions and freedom go down with it. 

There is a further and most urgent reason against any delay 
in putting the Reforms into operation. Criticism in India 
has largely centred on the point that the Report of the Select 
Committee makes no reference to Dominion Status! Here 
again we must not allow a phrase to become our master, In 
1929, the Viceroy, then Lord Irwin, made his authoritative 
statement that Dominion Status was implied in the declaration 

_ (Continued on page 206) 
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are Sehery to receive and go along with it’. And pai, ‘For 
_in the government of nations, that which is to be looked for is 
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planting must take place ace three. or 
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Growth and Manulacture= Kae = 
‘Usually the growing of cane and the manu- 
‘facture of sugar are under separate control. 
‘Cane sugar mills are usually owned: by joint a 
stock companies, and they buy their cane 
‘from a very large number of: sinall cane © 
farmers, just in the same way as a beet sugar — 
factory buys its roots from farmers overa 
‘wide ‘radius round it. The» principal ex- > 
BE ceptions - are in: Java and Hawaii,.where 
‘the © companies | ‘grow theit own cane,-be- 
cause of the absence of a class of farmers — a i 
-able to maintain the highly scientific. standard 
of cultivation required ‘there, owing to ‘the - 


» 
‘a 


en incre ime ae Rodociates Spheptaisng fe _| shortage of land. The process of -manufac- ‘y 
and __\ S mittion 2 hundred theusond tons ture is essentially the same for cane and beet: 
“Where ‘the world’s sugar is grown and eaten; map showing the districts of cultivation the cane or beet roots are ground and sliced 
: Pas a export routes ; ‘ up so as to extract the juice, which is then 


Ss boiled in order to'extract the sugar,andthen = 
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» and Dominions. The other great’ importing country was the - countries of consumption in order to suit the varying tastes 
_ United States, for even including the Hawaiian Islands and «and fashions of different nations in the matter of their sugar. 
fie. bs the Philippines, which are inside the American tariff wall, _ In the War, fighting took place « over a large part of the best * 
eS 8.. the United States produced little more than one-half of its “beet areas of the European continent: and the final result of the - > 
___—_ requirements: it imported the other half from Cuba, which ‘War years was to reduce the European beet sugar crop from 
pas Fo enjoyed a preference in the American tariff schedule. Putting - - eight million tons to two-and-a-half million tons. Many of you - e ras 
it very broadly, the position ten years ago was that. the United will remember that during the War there was a chronic cs a 


o Rid _ States and the United ee were the big’ DDoS and “of s sugar in all countries, and rationing schemes had tobeintro- — Bs > 
Bite _ Cuba the big exporter. ee Ree Se EL ; “duced. Now Cuba was almost the only country where the ex- a S 
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‘Beet Sugar and Cane Sugar. 5 PA Sameer _° \ sthis deficiency, and during the last two years of the War there — 
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duced from ‘beetroot, and therefore’ rather more than one- oe ated land in the middle and eastern end of the island; so much — aes 

_ half from ‘sugar cane. It is, of course, beet sugar which so, that whereas Cuba’s pre-War crop was- about two-and-a- =a 

is produced in “Europe, and about one-third: of- the ’ ‘pro- ~ “half million tons, in 1918-Cuba’ produced four million tons. ae 
Patines within: the United: States: tariff, wall is. also. “beet, ~ During 1919 and the beginning of 1920 the whole world was - 

trying to replenish its-sugar stocks, and the available supplies _ 

“were Shi insufficient. Thete was a isos ‘boom hers peal Ps 
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comparatively short, and 
at the beginning of 1923 
the price was back again 
at 2d., and that was quite 
reasonably profitable for 
nearly all the Cuban 
mills, and extremely pro- 
fitable for the large new 
mills in the east of the 
island, whose. costs were 
only about one-half as 
great as those of the older 
mills in the West. These 
older mills were on too 
small a scale, while the 
lands from which they 
got- their sugar were 
becoming exhausted. 


- Now, from 1919 to 
1923, the rate of the 
recovery of the European 
beet sugar industry had 
been slow, but under the 


fk 


stimulus of high tariffs in the next two years it be- 
came very rapid. The Cuban producers. did not 
foresee this, and at the same time as this rapid re- 
covery was taking place in Europe, they were also 
increasing their acreage. Several other producing 
countries made the same mistake, but since they 
were mostly within the United States tariff wall, the 
mistake did not cost them so dearly as it was to cost 
Cuba. The combined result was that in the season 


Transporting sugar cane on barges to Surabaya, Java 
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1924-25, the world’s production of sugar jumped 
up tremendously, and though consumption was 


rapidly increasing, it 
could not keep pace with 
this sudden increase in 
production, and the price 
of raw sugar fell back to 
about I}d. per pound. 
Now a-price of 1}d. per 
Ib. was. well below the 
costs of most of the 
Cuban producers at that 
time. Moreover, it seemed 
certain that in the next 
‘year _production . would 
‘be still greater, and: the 
‘price still lower. The only 
> seemed to be for 
Cuba to restrict the size 
of the coming crop, and 
eventually this was done 
‘by Government decree 
to the -extent of Io per 
ginning of a cy 


ak 


Stort and General, 


Workers cutting sugar cane on.a hillside plantation in Cuba 
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eventually become more 
or less world wide. 


I cannot go into the 
details of the Cuban re- 
sttiction schemes during 
the next few years, 
though it is an interest- 
ing story. Looking back 
now, we can see that the 
policy of restriction was 
bound to fail, for it was, 
so to speak, a case of 
Cuba against the world, 
and a world in which 
almost.every country was 
determined to be self- 
sufficient in the matter 
of its sugar supplies no 
matter what the cost. As 


Cuba diminished her 
crops by more and more 
severe restriction, her 


chief customers increased 
their home production 


ee es under the stimulus of tariffs and bounties, and her 


tex _ competitors in the export trade benefited jby the fact 


& 
: 


Transporting English sugar beet to 
Spencer, Higson & Co. 
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Separating the juice from the sugar in a factory at Newark-on-Trent 


By courtesy of the ‘British Sugar Beet Review’ 


a Nottingham factory 
By courtesy of the ‘British Sugar Beet Review’ 


‘that the price was higher than it would have been 
if the Cuban crop had not been restricted..At the 


end of 1928, disgust at 
the failure of. restriction 
to raise prices, or even to 
stop their falling, resulted 
inthe abandonment of all 
restrictions on the Cuban 
crop of 1929. And in that 
year good weather almost 
all over the world resulted 
in record crops. every- 
where, and the price of 
raw sugar fell below 1d. 
per lb. To crown every- 
thing came the Wall 
Street crash im the aut- 
umn, and for some time the 
United States practically 
stopped buying sugar. The 
result was the accumula- 
tion of enormous stocks in 
Cuba,and by mid-1930 the 
price of raw sugar was 
only just above 4d, a lb, 
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Opinion in Cuba had rapidly veered round again in favour 
of restriction during 1929, but it was now obvious that restric- 
tion by Cuba alone was useless. Ever since she began restric- 
tion, Cuba had been trying to get the other big exporting 
countries to follow her example. But Java had always. refused 
to agree to any restriction, because there a new variety of cane 
had recently been developed which gave a yield of sugar some 
30 per cent. greater than the varieties which had hitherto been 
planted, and this, of course, meant such a reduction of costs 
that Java thought she could sell at a profit even the much 
bigger crops yielded by the new cane. And while Java stood 
out, the European countries would not join for fear lest Java 
should dump very cheap sugar into Europe. But by 1930 Java 
was finding it impossible to sell her crop, and was herse 
afraid lest Cuba should dump in her Eastern markets. The 
very low price and the diminishing consumption everywhere 
made some combined action seem desirable to all, and so, 
after many conferences, in May, 1931, an international agree- 
ment was signed by the chief exporting countries, providing 
for the restriction of exports and the gradual disposal of sur- 
plus stocks. The countries concerned were Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Belgium, Cuba, Java and Peru, 
and the agreement is commonly referred to as the Chadbourne 
Scheme, after the American who was the prime mover in the 
whole matter. The result of the scheme was that the produc- 
tion in each country was limited to its home requirements 
whatever they might be, plus an agreed export quota, 


Effects of the Chadbourne Scheme 


The Chadbourne scheme was hailed as the beginning of a 
new era for the world’s sugar industry, but such optimism was 
short-lived. The price continued to decline. In April, 1932, 
it reached the low level of just over }d. per pound in terms of 
gold.. Subsequently, owing to the anticipated effects of such 
a low price combined with reduction of Cuba’s quota under 
the Chadbourne scheme, there was a sharp recovery, but then 
the decline set in again, and from August, 1932, until last 
August the trend was slowly downwards, becoming more rapid 
last autumn until in November a record low level was reached 
at just about 4d. per Ib. in terms of gold or, say, two-fifths of a 
' penny in sterling. But this break in the autumn was largely 
due to seasonal influences and there has been some recovery 
since then. Very broadly, the causes of this continued decline 
in price have been, first that owing to the unprecedented 
severity of the world depression, consumption has proved to 
be even less than had been expected. The average increase 
in consumption from 1920 to 1930 had been as high as 4 to 
4}-per cent: each year: in 1930 and for the first half of 1931 it 
was about the same as in the previous year, but in 1932-33 
consumption was over one million tons less than in 1929-30. 
During the last year or eighteen months, consumption has 
undoubtedly risen, but it is still probably below the 1929 rate. 
Falling consumption has, therefore, been part of the trouble, 
but the other cause has been much more serious, namely, the 
continued increase in production in countries outside the 
Chadbourne agreement. As compared with 1929-30, produc- 
tion within the United States tariff wall has increased by 
1.5 million tons, and that of the British Empire by roughly 
the same amount. The former, of course, hit Cuba specially 
hard, while the considerable increase of sugar production in 
India under the stimulus of an increased tariff, specially 
affected Java. The countries within the Chadbourne agree- 
ment successively reduced their crops, but broadly speaking 
this has been neutralised by the fall in consumption combined 
with this increase of production elsewhere, although the 
restriction has been tremendous. In 1933-34 the Cuban crop 
was a little over two million tons as compared with over five 
million in 1929; Java produced 700,000 tons as compared with 
over three million, and the European countries which are 
members of the Chadbourne scheme, a little over two-and-a- 
half as compared with five million, while their exports, which 
are what really matter, have been reduced from 1.5 million 
tons to some 300,000 tons. It would, however, be wrong to 
suppose that all this restriction has been of no avail-whatever: 
surplus stocks have now been somewhat reduced, and should 
be further reduced this year, for production will be almost 
certainly below consumption. Moreover, the United States 
has lowered its tariff'on sugar, and has definitely checked any 
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further expansion of domestic production by fixing qu 

incidentally the U.S.A. has increased the preference given ” 
Cuban sugar, which should help Cuba considerably. But even ~ 
when full weight is given to all the hopeful factors in the —__ 
present position, it is clear that the whole situation is still 
desperate and will be so for some time longer. i 


The Present Position 


Let us now try and review the essential features of the 
present position: The essence of the whole problem is that 
every country has been determined to produce its own sugar, 
more or less irrespective of the cost. I have made this statement 
before, but I have not explained the reasons for this policy. — 
The European and American beet sugar industries have 
always, right from their start, owed their-continued existence ~ 
to protective tariffs or subsidies, and these have been given 
for two main reasons: first the desirability of home grown 
supplies of sugar in the event of war or of a serious world 
shortage of sugar, and secondly the technical benefits of beet — 
sugar as a rotation crop in farming, and the fact that it necessi- 
tates a great deal of labour, for most countries have wanted to 
stop the decline in their rural population. Now the Great War 
of 1914-18-and the sugar shortage of 1919-20 emphasised the 
first reason, and the almost world-wide difficulties in agricul- 
ture from, say, 1923 onwards emphasised the employment 
aspect. If farmers were to be helped, what better way could 
there be than to subsidise a crop which demands a relatively - 
large expenditure on wages, and at the same time ensures to the 
consumer at least part of his usual supplies in time of war or 
shortage? This mixture of political and social reasons has been 
responsible for the development of beet sugar production in 
many new countries, and of cane sugar production in countries 
where beet sugar could not be grown. As the home industries 
grew, so each country imported less and less, and so naturally 
the world price of sugar fell. As the price fell, the degree of - 
subsidy or protection had to be increased in order to preserve. 
the home industries, which had been developed at such a cost 
to the taxpayer or the consumer, while in some cases further 
expansion has been stimulated in order to increase agricultural 
employment and assist the general farmer. The present posi- 
tion is almost incredible. Take our own case first. The price of 
raw sugar at British ports is round about 4s. 6d. per cwt.: 
home-grown sugar in Great Britain receives a total assistance 
by the combined effect of the tariff and the subsidy of just 
under 12s. per cwt.: so that it costs us getting on for three 
times as much to grow our own sugar as we might buy it for. 
Colonial and Dominion sugars receive preferential tariff rates 
which are rather complicated, but one may say very broadly 
that on the average we give them a preference of nearly 100 
per cent., z.e., Colonial and Dominion-sugar costs us twice as 
much as if bought in the world market. In the U.S.A. the 
price of raw sugar is now about 1.80 cents per Ib.;- the full 
tariff duty is 1.87 cents, but Cuban sugar pays only half the 

‘ full rate, and so the practical and effective protection to U.S. 

_home producers is now only about 50 per cent., but until last 
May it was enormously more. The extreme case is, I think, 
South Africa, which exports nearly 40 per cent. of its total 

_ production at a price of about 8s. a cwt., and charges its home 
consumers 30s. a cwt. for the remainder in order to cover the 
total costs. But I hasten to add that Australia is nearly, if not 
quite, as extreme, and that in general, countries under the 
British or American flags are not much, if any, more.extreme 
than many other countries. The result of this determination to 
be self-sufficient in sugar supplies, combined with the effect on 
consumption of artificially high prices in a time of world depres- : 
sion, is that little more than one-quarter as much sugar is now ar 
required from Cuba and Java. Their industries are virtually — 
ruined, while consumers the world over are paying enormously 
more for their sugar than they need, Of course neitherCubanor _ 
Java can produce profitably at the present price, but they are 
easily the -world’s cheapest producers, and in a sense itis  — 
because of their low costs that they have been ruined. And it _ ye. 
must be realised that Cuba at least could probably produce 
double its present -record production. There is still plenty of 
new fertile land, and Cuba could certainly supply the United — 
States and Great Britain and a large slice of ye atacost | 
far below the cost of home production in these countries. —_ 
Similarly, Java could supply British India, Malaya, andsoon, 
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Full!-zrown sugar cane in Queensland, Australia 


Cuba and Java and some of the other very cheap cane sugar 
producing countries could together supply the whole world at 
prices far below the cost of production of most of the sugar 
being made today. 


Ruin—and Revolution 


But when I say that the Cuban industry has been ruined, 
this also means that Cuba as a country has been ruined. The 
crop restriction in the early years—that is, before 1929—meant 
considerable unemployment and under-employment. It meant 
a fall of wages from somewhere about one dollar a day to twenty 
cents. It meant the peasant farmers mortgaging their land and 


‘everything they possessed. It meant heavy borrowing from the 


banks by the sugar mills, and, of course, no return on the 
capital invested. It meant bankruptcies amongst merchants 
and unemployment to transport and shipping workers, and it 
meant as early as 1928 and 1929 the suppression of all free 
speech, because free speech would have revealed the general 
discontent. 

That sort of thing is bad enough, but consider what the final 
collapse of price in 1930 meant, coming on the top of four or 
five years of that sort of thing; and then restriction to two-fifths 
of a possible crop on the top of that again. I want you to try 
and imagine miles and miles of land covered with a jungle of 
sugar cane left to grow wild and rotting each autumn in the 
fields—more than enough rotting cane to supply the whole of 
the United Kingdom with its sugar. Imagine what the unem- 
ployment must be like, and remember that those. who are still 
employed are working for a bare physical subsistence, and a 
low one at that, even on the relatively low Cuban standard. We 


-think a South Wales or Durham village where the pit is closed 


down-bad enough. The situation is just the same with a sugar 
mill and the surrounding farmers who supply-it with cane. If 
the mill closes down, the livelihood of a whole community 
ceases, and in Cuba'there is no unemployment benefit and no 
Poor Law. The only alleviation is that bananas and vegetables 
grow freely. Now, perhaps, you understand a little more why 
there have been repeated bloody revolutions and why it 
would not be surprising if there are more to come. The whole 
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political and economic and social life of a highly civilised com- 
munity of European stock is in absolute ruin. That is what a 
policy of economic nationalism.in terms of sugar means to the 
world’s natural sugar farm; and I have previously given you 
some examples of what it means to the consumer. 


Can Self-Sufficiency be Justified? 


And so I leave you to consider whether there are political or 
social grounds which justify this mania for self-sufficiency: 
from the purely economic point of view I personally can find 
none. And if you fail to find adequate justification, I ask what 
do you think we in this country can do to reverse the present 
trend? It is no good just saying that we ought to suppress the 
present sugar bounty immediately and return to free trade—East 
Anglian farmers would rightly reply that there isn’t much 
point in ruining them for the possible benefit of farmers in 
Cuba, and the same would be said by our colonial producers 
to any proposal to abolish their preference in our tariff. And 
the same applies to other countries on an even bigger scale. 
All this does not, however, mean that nothing can be done, as 
witness the recent action of the United States. But I would ask 
you to think about these most complicated problems in the real 
atmosphere of what is reasonable and practical, and not in any 
armchair critic fashion: the sugar problem is too urgent and too 
serious for that sort of attitude. At the same time we cannot 
dismiss it as an affair for the League of Nations and not for us 
as individuals. We all help ourselves to sugar several timés 
every day: would that we thought about it as often ! 


The National Council for Civil Liberties (3 Dansey Place, 
Wardour Street, London; W.1) has issued a useful pamphlet 
(price 4d.) reprinting the correspondence which recently 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian concerning the proposed 
revision by the Home Office of the regulations relating to the 
exhibition of films. The correspondence related particularly to 
the use of ‘non-flam’ sub-standard film by educational bodies 
and their desire that any new regulations should not bear 
hardly on the use of this kind of film for educational work, 
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HE conference which was held last Recent at 
the Birmingham Social Settlement discussed 
Leisuré asa Problem. It is a commentary on our 
industrial civilisation that leisure should have to 


Be eau of in such terms at all. The life of the urban 


artisan, the kind of house provided in the towns that grew 


~ 


i, revival of 


is primarily to be sought on its educational side. There is. 


little or no easily realised market value, many others, 
the culinary, are in constant ‘demand. 


must run. 


side; but it is. hardly fess true as the ma 
is of high value as an economic precaution ell 
cultural enrichment. While many of the finer arts hav 


But the value of a second string that is sensibly chosen. 


no way. by which a man better acquires standards and 
canons of judgment than by himself working in a parti- — 
cular material. When people are forever deploring today 
the low general level of artistic taste, they must recon macy Pee 
how much bad taste is simply lack of interest. Peoplewho 
do not notice it do not mind ugly furniture, or ugly 
oleographs, or bad design in their crockery. ‘As longas 


_ these arts are thought of as things carried on by remote — ne 


its 


_ demand, and the long established tradition of teaching the ~ 
least musical of. daughters the piano has left behind it a 


up following the Industrial Revolution, presupposed long © 


working hours and small scope, because small need, for 
other activities than those by which the daily bread was 
earned. In the agricultural life which has been normal to 
most men through history the countryside has lain at a 
man’s door, and in the many holidays which characterised 
medieval life, collective activities and sports were taken 


for granted, not as solutions for a difficulty but as a gay 
respite. The problem of leisure, ifit becomes available with 


shorter working hours, or even through unemployment, 
is a problem which involves recapturing a lost balance and 
a lost sense of proportion. 

One important field is now being sedulously en- 


_ couraged in a number of large industrial organisations, 
‘and some ofits fruits, in a leading but not unrepresentative. 


case, are now on view at the New Burlington Galleries in 
London, which are showing work done in sculpture and 
painting, with pen and pencil, with needle and camera, 


_-by workers employed in the Dunlop organisation and - 
their families. The level attained is a high one, and these - 
activities are doubly rewarding to people whose normal 
work gives little scope for craftsmanship, for individual 


choice and experiment. If machinery has a stereotyping 
and monotonous influence, what it takes away it must in 
the end return in increased opportunities resulting from 
the higher standard of living which each invention, in its 


‘degree, makes possible for mankind. When the Industrial 
- Revolution began, in the pre-factory stage, great numbers 


of people had one foot in agriculture and one foot in indus- 


try, working up materials in their own homes. The homes 
‘were commonly bad places to work in, the pay was poor, 
‘but there was the consolation that the economic risks 
were divided. Many industrialists, notably Henry Ford 


in America, and those concerned with the depressed areas 


in the North of England, have declared themselves in 


‘ * 


- 


“importance than hitherto to the mastery of the art oa 
- making something which when made has beauty, and ~ 


specialists and of no concern to the ordinary person, the 
public taste will follow the lines marked out for it by habit 
or commercial practice. It may be thought a doubtful Be 4 
kindness under modern conditions to awaken a dormant — 
sensibility in people who cannot in fact escape from so- 
much that is ugly and cheap in their surroundings. But 


the truth is that most of this ugliness is easily preventable, © 


and would not flourish at all but for the general passivity pte 
and habit of accepting whatever is there. Mechanical apti- 


‘tude in which the people of these islands are particularly © 


well equipped, receives full scope for showing and deve- _ fe é 
loping itself. It was remarkable how at the first approach — i 
of broadcasting all manner of men successfully applied. 

themselves to building listening sets for their homes, and — 

a huge new profession of wireless doctoring has come into 3 x 
existence from the natural talent that abounds in this far RS 
from simple field. Artistic gifts may be rarer and in less: < ig 


posthumous legacy of disbelief in teaching any of the arts 


‘to children unless they show some marked talent or lean- — 


ing. But a wider view of education will attach more 


in whose making there is scope not only for ingenuity ‘ oe 
and originality but for an education in the deep reasons 
which determine the goodness or badness of what is 
done. In an age of highly specialised achievements when © 
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‘the best that has been done at any time or place is a 


immediately, by photograph or description, brought to 


the notice of humble practitioners in that particular  _ 


always: 


<3 nee are also better and best. 


sass fhe county authorities contiguous to London may buy 


London, has been warmly received by the authorities con- 


_ only too true that all round London is a countryside of wasted 


the proposal i is printed elsewhere in this issue, explains that 


art, it is only too easy for people to lose heart because 
they are not in the first or second or third rank. Itshould 
e remembered accordingly that great excellence 
is one thing, skilled proficiency another well worthacquiring — 


for its own sake as if it were the best that human talent 


could achieve, and that. good is not the = Bood because i 


W ok by. W. eek 


4HE offer of the Town Planning’ Park and Finance ; 
Committees of the London County Council to come oe 
- forward, up to a limit of two million pounds and to ees 
_ the extent of fifty per cent. in each particular case, so__ 


land in order to preserve a belt of open countryside round 
cerned. Mr. Herbert Morrison, whose broadcast actount of 
the offer is towards the capital cost of acquiring the land. It is — 


opportunities now built over. Since the War, a town larger in 
than Manchester has been added to ¥ Lonicans in pert es pe. 


Pep ax ae 


straggling acer of piidrt Ppuildinos be- 
e would dream of walking for pleasure. We 


tion, and just as the good packer can get 
ch into a trunk by using method as can the untidy 
p of assorted articles, so do the town-planners ex- 


laid out with thought and with regard to the needs of the in-~ 
abitants, to contain a far vaster population than is ever likely 
ant to dwell within easy daily reach of the capital. But the 


the stable door is being locked late. Warnings have been con- 
_ forty years ago: then it would have been child’s play, com- 


which now house the very people on whose behalf efforts are 
_ being made, lest they in their turn shall lose all easy access to 
the primary pleasures of reasonably rural surroundings. It is a 
_ moral particularly for the authorities of towns, small by Lon- 
. _ don standards but growing, where promipt action today will 

~ not only save the situation, but will, incidentally, make such 
x _ cities increasingly sought after as places of residence by the 


class of people who are free to live where they choose, and ~ 


: whose ratability makes them particularly dear to ae hearts of 
% > local authorities. ee 
x * Re A 

tetiece are two ways of dealing with noise: you can Sane it up, 

a or you can shut it out. Since it is usually somebody else who 
__ makes the noise, it-is not always easy to Stop it at its source; 
by but next summer the Anti-Noise League is organising an 
exhibition of tried and approved methods of shutting it out. 
= _ In particular there will be several rooms of a properly deadened 
_ house—sound-proof walls with sound-proof windows, floors 
and ceilings impervious to boots, babies, vacuum-cleaners, and 

Bi - pianos, doors that slam noiselessly, stairs with silent treads, 
__ soundless switches, and inaudible plumbing. Above, an 
ae imitation neighbour will operate a loudspeaker at full blast, 

___. a gramophone, a piano, and an artificial clumper—in fact the 
k-* _ whole battery of decibels that make pandemonium of so many’ 
modern flats. Side by side with the exhibition apartment will 
-__ be an ordinary room built out of the normal cheap commercial 
a materials, with thin walls, transparent floors, hard plaster, and 
- _ sparse angular furniture. Visitors will be invited to step from 
one room to the other, and ask themselves if the difference is 
oF not worth the extra cost. The League proposes to exhibit 
i, only those methods of deadening noise which have been 


rt ye 


ee _ thoroughly tested and are available for commercial use. 
- Its point is that if people really want sound-proof buildings 
é # _ they can now get them. The technical difficulties have been 
¥ _ met; it remains only for the public to become ‘noise-conscious’, — 
a as Lord Horder said in his broadcast appeal for the League 


Bo . 
a 


ten days ago. Hotel proprietors have noted that about 60 per 
cent. of their customers specially ask for quiet rooms. The 
remaining 40 per cent. do not seem very much to care. But 
___ it is probable that an even larger proportion of the community 
___ would be grateful for a little peace inthe home, to say nothing 
of those cheerful spirits who like to make a little noise them- 
selves on occasion without all the neighbours hammering on 
the walls. Meanwhile the L.C.C. has lifted its ban on elec- 
_trically welded buildings, and the Bank of England is being 
constructed in comparative silence. The new method is said 
to be both cheaper and better looking than rivetting, so that 
there is at least a chance that one of the worst noises that city- 
emccs have to put up with may now gradually disappear 
from our towns. The pneumatic drill, however, is still with 
us, and the Anti-Noise League admits quite frankly that its 
- house cannot cope with it, —— 
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y, a vast expanse “of state-owned country, 
i fom ea ‘where pies, beasts, plants, and in 


<I. 


~ Clough Williams-Ellis offers to iverehiceton undred acres i 

_ the Gwynant Valley to the National Trust, as a first. step — 
towards making Snowdonia the first National Park in these 
islands. As far as we can guess, Snowdonia would in this event — He = 

e immediate ‘Prospect of a stationary or Ree 


it the built-over area of London is amply sufficient, if — 
, though a painful one, ought to be taken to heart, that — 


_ stantly given to us. Octavia Hill was preaching the doctrine — 


_ paratively speaking, to have bought at small cost open spaces - 


have some features in common with the other national parks — 


we have mentioned. On the one hand, those parts of it whose . 
beauty depends on their loneliness and. distance from roads 


and houses would be preserved from the encroachments of 
civilisation; on the other—while nothing in the way of brass 
bands and fun-parks is presumably contemplated—there would 
probably be more opportunities for the public to enjoy these 
beauties. But there are important differences between the pro- 
jected Snowdonia Park and any existing national park, whether 


Yellowstone or Hyde Park. First, its chief object would prob- 


ably neither be to preserve plants and beasts, nor to provide 
recreation (though these would of course be considered in the © 


plan) so much as to maintain the essential character of the 


district—partly wild, and partly agricultural. Second, there is - 
no need to have it nationally owned. Of the 200,000 acres of © 
Snowdonia, about 28,000 are common lands which, with the 
consent of the owners of the soil, could be brought under the 


Commons Act, or Section 193 of the Law of Property Act, © 


and thus made for practical purposes public open spaces. As 
for the rest, if the existing landlords would agree to schedule 
their properties as private or public open spaces, under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, the district would be as 
safe from undesirable development as if it were nationally 
owned, and the only cost involved would be possible com- 
pensation for the surrender of building rights. For this reason, 
and for the further reason that Snowdonia, which is easily 
accessible by road or rail from many parts of the country, has | 
a national rather than a local reputation as a holiday place, it 
would appear to be an excellent choice for the first National 
Park. Mr. Williams-Ellis has certainly taken a national view 
of the problem, and if his public spirit is reflected in the 
actions of his fellow-landlords, and in the deliberations of the 
Caernarvonshire County Council, which meets on February 1 
to hear his offer and the proposals consequent upon it, there 


_ should be a good chance of seeing the project realised. 


x I x * 


Schoolchildren form such a very rh feces of the people 
killed on the road that there is an_ extreme timeliness and 


" ingenuity about the latest series of ‘Safety First’ cigarette - 


pictures, which teach the whole science or art of crossing the 
road and surviving amidst modern traffic. Cigarette pictures 
have long been eagerly collected, and are one of the few 
objects, like matches, that may be asked for, so custom decrees, 
from complete strangers. The principle of conveying instruc- 
tion through this particular medium is obviously capable 
of wide application, although tobacco manufacturers will have 
to be careful that, as in this case, the powder of instruction is 
well coated with the jam of bright illustration. In this new 
‘Safety First’ series the users of motor-cars are themselves 


- thoroughly instructed, and although, by and large, motorists 


are not, perhaps, assiduous collectors of cigarette pictures, 
they are likely to be interested in seeing their own habits made 
the object of description and illustration. The life of modern 
man is bestrewn with tickets, and the backs of tickets or 
envelopes provide admirable occasions for brief and pithy 
instructions. The old tag of the Middle Ages that repetition 


is the mother of studies joins with the saying of modern 


journalists that a thing has not been said until it has been said 


“seventy times. Constant reiteration ought not perhaps to be 


necessary, but it .plainly is in such a matter as the use of the 
roads where the number of things which everybody, motoring, 
cycling, or walking, requires to know, and ts know more or 
less instinctively, is for ever increasing. Even hand signs are 
tending to grow into a language of those made deaf and dumb 
by the roar of traffic. If people will not study official regula- 
tions or books of sound instruction, at least they can now 
obtain the elements of good road doctrine, as taught by the 
Safety First Association, in a form which the most hurried — 
can digest and the most eee hardly refuse to study 


, 
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Freedom and cAuthority in the Modern World 


THE LISTENER» 


The Growth of Colcanian 


By JOHN MAUD 


VER Public Health, England had reached a half- 

way house by the middle of the nineteenth century; 

she had decided that a collection of people must 

be allowed to act as one for certain purposes; in 
other words, collective action, or collectivism, was not for- 
bidden; but she still clung to her-old belief in individual 
freedom, and therefore hesitated to say that. people must be 
compelled to take collective action. 


State Control of Education 

A half-way house had also been reached in the matter of 
education: In 1833, the State had begun to make a small con- 
tribution to the funds of ‘two religious.organisations which 
were trying to teach poor children a little reading, writing and 
arithmetic. This grant became annual and increased: and in 
1839 the Government set up a permanent body in London to 
see that money contributed by the State was properly spent: 
This body was the egg out of which our Board of Education 
was eventually hatched. Education provided by the voluntary 
societies now came under some measure of State control, and 
in 1846 this control was made more constructive by the ‘Edu- 
cation Minute’ of that year; it was there laid down that the 
Treasury would contribute £1 for every £2 raised locally for 
certain educational purposes. But it: was not until the first 
Education Act was passed in 1870 that the State really under- 
took responsibility for seeing that children could go to school 
wherever they happened to live. By that time the franchise had 
been extended a second time (in 1867), so that unless the State 
stepped in it was likely that a number of people would be 
voting at elections who were quite uneducated; this was seen by 
those who had political authority to be a danger which was 
worth trying to avoid, even by extending the sphere of the 
State, and so they passed the Education Act, just as earlier they 
had been driven to pass Poor Laws and Public Health Acts in 
order to avoid similar dangers of another kind. Once this step 
had been taken the State was bound to go further and make 
education free, so that no-one need be kept from school by their 
parents’ poverty, and even to make it compulsory; an educated 


people was now recognised as. something in which the com-. 


munity had an interest, and the community could not allow the 
poverty or indifference of individual parents to stand in its way. 

But by the beginning of the twentieth century, the State 
found itself driven still further by the logic of what it had 
already done. It was all very well to spend a lot of money 
giving the children an opportunity of developing their free- 
dom of mind, but some of their bodies were so under-nourished 
and gencrally defective that the money spent on their minds 
was largely thrown away. So in 1906 and tiie tollowing years 
the State decided that it ought to be possible for a local com- 
munity to give some of the children free meals at school, and 
to have a: careful look at all the school-children’s bodies, in 
case there were physical defects which their parents ought to 
know about. The consequence was that by 1914 a very diff- 
erent kind of individualism from the sort that Bentham and his 
friends believed in had come into fashion. 

On very much the same sort of principle, the State decided 
in 1908 to promise a small old-age pension to every old man 
and every old woman whose means of self-support were below 
a certain minimum. Just as it had determined to try and be a 
father to the children, so here the State was trying to play the 
py of a son supporting his aged parents. 

The machinery created by Parliament in 1870 for getting 
the educational work done was a network of special self- 
governing bodies, elected and given local authority wherever 
schools were not already available. The same sort of special 
machinery had been created in 1834 for the Poor Law, you 
remember, and the Public Health Act of 1848 had led to the 
creation of similar local boards, So by 1870 England was stiff 
with local authorities. This was obviously a bad arrangement. 
It meant that people did not bother to vote and did not know 
what they were being made to pay for. But in 1872 things 


egan to improve. The whole country was then divided up into ~ 
districts, and one body was made responsible for public health 
in each district. 

In 1935 we are still living under the system of local authori- 
ties created in 1872, and completed in 1888 and 1894 by the © 
addition of county and district councils. It is a complicated 
system, and actually it was even more complicated then than 
it is now, but the legislation passed in those years-did introduce 
some order into chaos. These councils were all intended.to be 
really self-governing bodies. Parliament set them two limits, 
an upper and a lower; they weren’t to do more than what ~ 
Parliament said they. might do; they weren’t to do less than 
Parliament said they must do. But within those limits they 
were free to interpret the wishes of the local community which 
elected them; and, because wishes can’t be put into action 
without money, they were given one kind of taxation—what 
we call rates—and told to take as-much or little money out of 
the pockets of the local community as they thought right. 
Parliament did not ‘surrender any of its sovereignty, but it 
allowed what we might almost call local States to come into 
existence all over the country, in each of. which there was a 
local government with freedom to do.certain things and 
authority to enforce its orders. How far this freedom is actually 
used has always depended, and of course still depends, on the 
amount of trouble that people are prepared to take about their 
local politics. 

The town compels went ahead fast, after 1870, and seed 
providing their citizens with any number of communal ser- - 
vices—trams and gas and electricity, as well as water and 
public baths which had come earlier. Unfortunately town- 
planning did not get mentioned in a general Act of Parliament 
until 1909, and so it was only cities with exceptional imagina- 
tion like Blackburn that had the sense to prevent slums growing 
up. Today we are paying a heavy price for the failure of our . 
ancestors to plan their towns; coming generations will have 
to pay a still heavier price for our failure to plan the country. 


Birth of the Joint Stock Company: 

All this time things were happening which made it harder 
for the State to keep its hands off economics, The industrial 
revolution was still going on. The new method of producing 
goods, called Capitalism, was developing fast and continually — 
changing its form. At first, the firm which one man organised 
and ran had been typical of the system. But it was found that a 
better method of production was for several people to put 
their savings into a single enterprise; and the Joint Stock 
Company became the typical producer, especially after 1862, 
when Parliament made it possible for the investor to limit his 
liability to the amount of money he actually subscribed. This 
meant that the size of the units which together made up a 
whole industry became larger, and the number of units com- 
peting with one another grew smaller, so that eventually the 
separate units could quite easily combine in some way and 
obtain a monopoly, or something like a monopoly, in their 


‘particular field. When that happened, you could not very well 


go on expecting free competition to secure fair prices for the 
consumer or decent wages for the workman. But what could 


-be done? Should the consumer call in the State, and say that 
if anyone was to have the power and authority which monopoly 


gives, the community, and no one group of private individuals, 


‘ought to have that power? Some people thought so, and they 
had their way where certain kinds of seas were concerned 


—the telephone service, for instance, was over by the 
national State, and, as we have seen, cities were. allowed to 
provide their.own gas, tramways and electricity. "The rest of 


_ industry was left largely in the hands of private enterprise, but 
the State kept intervening on the consumer’s behalf at certain — 


particular points; for instance, it insisted on. precautions pees 
taken against railway accidents and s But in most 
cases the.consumer had to wait for help until foreign i . 
in America, say, or Germany, were ina a to Simca 
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& ee Early Days of our State Schools 


i : ee “eee ——— | 
Election for the School Boards, 1870—canvassing a lady voter 


= = 
Fifty years ago—the whole school housed in one large room 
From ‘Schools at Work’ (Evans Bros.) 
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Annual inspection of Middlesex Industrial School at Feltham, 1865 Movable schools erected for the Liverpool School Board, 1873 
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the English monopolist and compete es me consumer S 


custom. 

The workman could not hope for any relief from this 
quarter; on the contrary, foreign competition was naturally a 
common argument with the employer in favour of cutting 
down wages and keeping hours of work long. No, the workmen 
had another remedy: to prevent competition among themselves 
by forming Trade Unions; and so establish a monopoly in 


_ what they had to sell, namely their labour. This strategy was 


being successfully employed, especially by highly skilled 
workers, like the engineers, about the middle of the century, 
and one of the results of town workmen getting the vote in 
1867 was legislation in 1871 and 1875 which enabled the 
Trade Union movement to grow still faster. By the end of the 
eighties unskilled workers had begun to organise too, and they 
had actually won two spectacular victories, first when the girl 


‘matchmakers stopped work, and then in the strike of the 


London dock-labourers. 

But the natural result of Trade Union effort was the organ- 
isation of employers, in order to give more effective opposition 
to the workmen’s demands. This counter-offensive proceeded 
briskly through the ’nineties, and culminated in two equally 
spectacular victories for the employer, when the Employers’ 
Federation defeated the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
1898 and the South Wales coalminers soon after. 


The Labour Party Formed 


So far the battle had been between two groups of citizens, 
employers and workmen, neither of whom was directly asking 
the State to intervene. Some Trade Union leaders had been in 
the House of Commons during the last few years, and the 
Independent Labour Party had already come into existence, 
though it was still on a very small scale; but the Trades Union 
Congress, which started its annual meetings in 1868, held on 
the whole to the view that nothing much was to be gained by 
political action; it preferred to deal direct with the employers. 
But in 1901 a judgment was given by the House of Lords, 
which seemed to cripple the Trade Unions, by making strikes 
almost impossible in future. All that could now be done was to 


ld 


- get the law altered, and that of course meant political action. 


From now onwards the Trade Unions became every year more 
interested in politics, and a real Labour Party, deliberately 
trying to represent the point of view of a class in a way which 


' no party had ever done before, began to emerge. This new 


party (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was one of its principal 
organisers) never had more than a handful of representatives 
in Parliament before the Great War; but there it was. At any 
rate, the law which had been interpreted in 1901 so unfavour- 
ably to the Trade-Unions was amended in 1906; and a similar 
change in the law was made in 1913, two years after a judgment 
had been given by the Courts which again Pappies the Trade 
Unions. 

But there were other more positive developments. For 


_ instance, a’step.was taken by the Trade Boards Act of 1909 in 


the direction of establishing a minimum wage for the workers, 


at any rate in those trades where the abuse of ‘sweating’ was ~ 


most palpable. In 1909 Labour Exchanges were set up by the 
State, with the deliberate intention of putting people who 
wanted work in touch with people who had work to offer, - 
instead of leaving this to private enterprise. And in 1911 the 
State launched a great scheme for insuring workmen against 
the two devils of unemployment and sickness. Here again 
voluntary effort had laid foundations for the State to build on. 

The State, then, made up its mind during the seventy or 
eighty years before 1914, to try and do a lot of new jobs. But it 
couldn’t put its intentions into action without two kinds of 
help: people and money. Where could people be found with 
enough time and skill and disinterestedness to get Parlia- 
ment’s wishes carried out? One way of finding administrators 


‘is called the Spoils System, and it is still used quite freely in 


some great countries like the United States of America. You 


Iet the amateur elected politician appoint his own officials; 
if he likes to do so, you let him give jobs in government service 
to his own pals. The trouble with this system is that even ifthe _ 


politician appoints excellent pals; they will lose their jobs when 
the politician loses his, and their place will be taken by friends 


__ of the other political party. You don’t get continuity, and so 
you don’t get the help of professionals in the work of governing. 


came out top? Well, this method has its own disadvantages, , 


control the civil servants. And these two problems, which both — 


_ highly dangerous contact of competition. 
to control these national competitors in the interest of the 


In i870, England sefnitely rejected this thod, and tried 
an alternative. Why not make all the candidates for government — "4 F 
jobs sit for a competitive examination, and take the men who a 


but it was adopted, ‘and on the whole it has served us extra- 
ordinarily well. “fs 

- But what about the money? Before England saomed Free 
Trade she got most of her revenue from indirect taxes on — 
goods coming into and going out of the country. But in the 
eighteen-forties she had to find an alternative. An income tax, 
not taken indirectly from people when they bought goods, but — 
taken directly from anyone with a certain amount of income, 
had been used as a war measure before; in 1842 it was intro-_ 
duced as a peace measure. In the eighteen-seventies i it was still 
there, but the rate was only 2d. in the pound. By the end of ~ 
the century it had quadrupled, and stood at the terrifying 
height of 8d. (after the War, of course, it reached six shillings ad 
and was almost taken for granted). Another direct tax, called ‘ 
Death Duties, levied on those who inherited large wealth, had’ 
been added in 1894; and in. 1900 almost as much revenue was yee 
coming in from direct taxation as came from indirect. There. 

were two very important consequences of this. - 


Re-distribution of Wealth 


In the first place; only a small proportion of the aeons wate 
votes were rich enough to pay direct taxes; so that as more and 
more of the revenue came from this source, fewer of the people — 
with political authority had a direct interest in keeping taxa- AS 
tion low. This made it increasingly hard for the voter to feel a a 
sense of responsibility for what the State was doing, and in- 
creasingly easy for political parties to offer the elector bribes, 
in the form, not of promises to pay, but promises to spend. — 
Secondly, there has resulted a steady process of re-distributing 
wealth between various members of the community. Social i 
services of education, public health, insurance and soon, pro- « 
vided by the State, have done something to give the poorthe 
same opportunities of freedom as the rich enjoy; this has meant : 
that the standard of living has been gradually levelling up. 
And the method of graduated taxation used to pay for these, ae 
same services has meant a gradual levelling down of the higher : 
incomes; for the richer men have become, the larger a pro- : 
portion of their wealth have they had to subscribe to the | et 
State. tag 

Clearly, in order to achieve these new altectiviet aims of the a5 
State, the old method of government had to beconsiderably 2 
adapted. Much adaptation was done. An expert Civil Service = 
was built up, and Parliament was converted from a debating 
society into a machine for passing new laws. But in two 
respects at least the adaptation was very imperfect. No way = 
was discovered of enabling Members of Parliament to exercise __ 
real control over the Cabinet, or of enabling the Cabinet to 


Ei — 


~ 


involve the difficulty of securing that efficiency on the amateur 
side of government keeps pace with increasing efficiency on the - 


_professional side, have come down to us in 1935 unsolved. = 


The political machinery for looking after the home affairs of oa 
England certainly still had its faults in 1914; but it was almost = 
perfect in comparison with the machinery for looking after 5 
foreign affairs; and this is my last point. The same economic ~ 


-development which made the State adopt collectivism for 3 7 


internal purposes had brought the various nations of the world 
into closer contact with one another than ever; but it was the =» 
‘What was needed 
world-community, was the same sort of collective action which a se 
had begun to be used inside the State in the interest of the "sine 
national community..But there was no world-State, and there- ae oF 
fore no means of giving the individual nations freedom, by the Fs 
exercise of international authority. Each nation, therefore, was — th \ jogs 
free to do almost anything it had the power to do—just as_ tS 

individuals would in one sense be free, if there were no State © 
to give them real freedom. Most people in every nation wanted — ‘ 
peace; but none of the great nations wanted peace enough to 
make sacrifices for it; none of them was prepared to sacrifice _ 
the power of being its own judge of right and wrong, in any 
matter of national concern. That is why there was no world-— 
Sint in 1914, and no policeman to intervene when the fighting 


his diplomatic p 
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WwW hat i is s Japan Driving At? 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 
| a on January a8 the first of the new series of talks on foreign affairs which will be shar) by Sir Frederick 


Whyte and Mr. F. A. Voigt 


ist. Wedhicsdiy. Mr. Koki Hirota, the Japanese 
~ Foreign Minister, made a very important speech on 
foreign policy in the Japanese Parliament. On Thurs- 

wa@day you read in the paper that Japanese troops were 
attacking some Chinese army or other on the Great Wall. On 
Saturday you heard of a row between Mongols and Japs on 
Lake Buirnor, nearly 500 miles away in a quite different part 
of north-west Manchuria; and you naturally said,‘Hullo! Japan’s 
at it again!” At what? What is Japan driving at? Mr. Hirota’s 
words sounded pacific, yet before they were out of his mouth 
Japanese soldiers were, as you said, ‘at it again’ in Jehol. There 
seemed to be a contradiction here: and, before I try to read 


_ between the lines of the Hirota speech, a word or two on how 


this contradiction arose may be useful. 

The Japanese Army has a will of its own. It has a share in 
political power, under the Japanese Constitution, which 
enables it sometimes to dictate the policy of the Japanese 
Government. It can, and does, act in ways that often embarrass 
the Japanese Foreign Office; and so you often get contradic- 


~ tions between what is said in Tokyo and what is done in 


Manchuria or North China. And if that be true of the General 
Staff in Japan itself, it is still truer of the Kwantung Army, 
which is the name of the Japanese Army in Manchuria. As the 
Tokyo correspondent of The Times said last Friday, ‘the 
Kwantung Army, like the Roman Legions in ancient Gaul, 
has a certain independence in its own sphere’, which includes 
a great deal that lies outside of Manchuria proper. 

And ‘now let us see what Mr. Hirota said. If you want to 
study the speech, you will find it in The Times of January 23. 
He covered practically the whole field of Japanese foreign 
relations. He said that the work of laying the national founda- 
tions of Manchukuo had been completed, and that Japan and 
Manchukuo must now ‘minister to each other’s wants’. 
‘This is true and natural; but the other nations of the world 
would like to have proof, in deed as well as in word, that the 
door for their trade will still be kept open in Manchuria, 
for there is-reason to suspect that it is being gradually closed. 
On the burning question of naval disarmament, Mr. Hirota 
‘said that Japan wanted to reopen the naval talks very soon 
in order to get a real reduction of armaments and “free each 
Power from the menace of other Powers’; but what one 
misses in the speech is the realisation that armaments are the 
result of policy, and that security can only follow a real 
understanding between the nations. He said that war with 
America was ‘unimaginable’ and spoke in friendly terms of 
the United States. And when he came to relations with Great 
Britain he seemed to hope that some closer association than 
that with America. could be achieved. There was, according 
to an eye-witness, a marked and significant difference in 
tone between his references to America and to England. 
‘Now, obviously the British Empire does not want to quarrel 
‘with Japan. We want to see our present differences, in trade 
and in politics, cleared away. The process won’t be easy: but 
I am not going to discuss its difficulties here. All I can 
“do is to remind you that, whatever we attempt or accomplish 
in this matter, must not be bought. at the price of any mis- 
understanding with America. Nor can it be satisfactory if, 
in one it, we seem to leave China in the lurch. 

go further and say that the best day’s work for peace 


which as British and American peoples can do today is to find 


“a common ground of action on which they can operate to- 


fi 
As for Russia, Mr. Hirota wants to remove the present 
causes of friction. His words were not unfriendly; but the 
‘mailed fist of Japan could be felt under the velvet glove of 
cite when he said that mutual trust and 


om assurance depended on whether the Soviet Union pushed 


forward its military works in the Far East or not. One of the 
sharpest snags is out of the way: for the railway dispute in 
a ta “ate bas been: settled by the sale of the Chinese Eastern 


Railway which is now called the North Manchurian Rail- 
way. 

Finally, China was warned that Japan still takes a serious 
view of her condition. The warning was softened—perhaps I 
ought to say strengthened—by an appeal to the Chinese people 
to appreciate the true motive of Japan in her mission in East 
Asia. And as Mr. Hirota said not one word about the co- 
operation of any other nations in the task of Chinese recon- 
struction, his address to China boils down to the simple 
statement that China had better not rely on America, England, 
or the League of Nations for help, and that she must accept 
the fact that Japan means to be leader in Eastern Asia. 

Mr. Hirota wound up on a solemn note. Reminding his 
audience that Japan will cease to be a Member of the League 
of Nations on March 27, he said that the isolation of Japan 
in the unsettled conditions of the world placed a greater 
burden than ever before on her shoulders. ‘You will need’, 
he said, ‘extreme caution as well as strong determination’. 
Never were truer words spoken. Nineteen-thirty-five will be 
a critical year for Japan; and we shall find that the meaning of 
Mr. Hirota’s carefully chosen words will become clearer in the 
light of coming events. 

But how do Mr. Hirota’s words stand in the light of last 
week’s events? The Japanese staff in Manchuria say that their 
advance from the Manchurian province of Jehol into the 
Chinese province of Chahar was necessary in order to drive 
back a force of Chinese irregulars which had raided Jehol. 
Possibly so; but possibly not. For the moment, there is a fog 
of contradiction between the Chinese and Japanese reports. 
But we are not thinking only of the moment; and no-one who 
knows that part of Asia can pretend that this little skirmish 
on the Outer Great Wall of China isn’t part of a much. bigger 
movement. It is in fact a signal that Mongolia is going to play 
a dramatic part in the Far East before long. 

But why Mongolia? In a word, because Mongolia is destined 
to become the theatre of conflict between Russia and Japan. 
There may never be war over it. You can’t tell for certain. 
There is certainly not going to be any war there just now. 
Russia doesn’t want to fight about any Eastern question, and 
Japan isn’t ready—or perhaps willing—to force the pace at 
present. But the important thing isn’t whether either of them 
means to fight now or later. The crux of the matter lies in the 
fact that when Japan established the State of Manchukuo she 
inevitably undertook to take a hand in the politics of Mongolia. 
Now, that wouldn’t be anything to make a fuss about, or to 
use as a prophecy of war, if it were not for the equally import- 
ant fact that Russia is already deeply interested in the other 
end of Mongolia. 

But, you may say, Mongolia is a huge country. Why isn’t 
there room for Russia at the one end, and Japan at the other, 
and a big middle space for the Mongol herdsmen to pitch their 
tents and roam at will? And those of you who know a little 
about the country already will add that Mongolia, in itself, 
is not such a rich prize as to be worth a big war. Well, that’s 
perhaps true, But supposing you think of Mongolia not as a 
prize, but as a gate, which it is. In years to come it will be one 
of the gates commanding the exit from Central Siberia to the 
warm waters of the China Seas. Through it trade will flow: 
but also perhaps armies. The Japanese soldiers know this and 
are determined to hold the gate themselves, before anyone 
else has stolen the key. 

Hence this little skirmish, And as time goes on you will see 
more of them, each time giving to the Japanese Army the 
chance to edge its way into a position where it can command 
the Mongolian gate, and so protect the whole of the Far East 
from any Russian advance in the future. At present Russia is 
in a retiring frame of mind; but the day will come when her 
interest in the Far. East will awake once more, and then the 
curtain will rise on a new act in the great drama of Eastern 
Asia. 
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The Village Choir, by Tom Webster 


Victoria and Albert Muscum 


The Old Minstrels’ Gallery 


By the Rev. Canon K. H. MacDERMOTT 


OME with me to my old village church of Buxted in 

Sussex, to a service being held 200 years or so ago, and 

you will hear.some quaint music. Put your coat-on, for 

the church’is cold and damp and there is no stove or 
heating apparatus. Here comes the band of minstrels who will 
play in the gallery, for there is no organ. They are dressed in 
smock frocks and wear leather gaiters, and carry their instru- 
ments under their arms—a fiddle, flute, clarionet, oboe and 
bassoon. 

I will take you to several places if you will come, and you 
will find that theold gallery minstrels ruled the musical roost 
very strictly, not even allowing the parson to interfere. Here 
we are at Danehill, Sussex: the leader calls out in the middle of 
a Psalm, “There’s someone singing pretty much out o tune 
down there; I think it’s you, Jim’. And again, hear the choir- 
master at Houndstone, Somerset, “Keep ’er hup,. Jan!’ to 
someone who is getting flat; and ‘Now then, hout wi’ it!” when 
he wished the band ‘to play louder. Don’t laugh at hearing that 
sort of thing in the middle of the service—it is quite common, 
and the old minstrels: don’t see anything funny in it at all. 

Now come to Farnborough, Hampshire, in 1859. Mr. Brown 
is the choirmaster in the gallery, and worthy Mr: Larkaby is 
the clerk. who sits in dignified state in his black gown. just 
below the rector in the ‘three-decker’. The prayers are finished, 
and Larkaby solemnly ‘stalks down the nave and calls up to 
the gallery—‘Any singing today, Mr. Brown?’ To which Mr. 
Brown replies, “Yes, there be’, or ‘No, there baint’, according 
to the number of singers:and players present. One Sunday old 
Larkaby. puts the usual question and Mr. Brown replies: ‘Yes, 
there’ll be some singing, but I’ve lost my toon-book! Then 
he. spies it in. a pew and exclaims, “There ” un lies!” Larkaby 
picks it up.and-calls out, “Be thickee?’ “Yes, ’ee be; chuck.’un 
up! says Mr. Brown, and up the book is tossed. ‘Well caught!” 
exclaims Larkaby and he turns round, marches back to his seat 
and says to the parson, “You can goo on and gi’e out the 
Psalm!’ And the Rector meekly obeys. 


Now here’s Aldingbourne Church in Sussex 4 hundred 
years ago. A new Vicar has come, and he wants to preach one 
Sunday when it was not the customary turn for a sermon. He 
tells the minstrels beforehand that he will preach, but does not 
realise what autocrats he has to deal with. When he goes up 
into the pulpit the singers (who don’t want ‘no sarmint’ that 
day) start the 119th Psalm and sing through its 176 verses 
slowly and lustily, taking such a time over it that the would-be 
preacher has to climb down, literally and metaphorically, and 
depart home to his lunch. 

Each choirmaster in those old days thought he had some of 
the best singers in the country in his gallery. Wadhurst in 
Sussex in 1841 boasted of having the two best and most 
powerful voices in England, though how it proved this I don’t 
know; Falmer in 1837 had the finest tenor voice; and along 
the Weald of Sussex ‘clever players and fine voices abounded’ 
early last century. But I’m afraid some of these nightingales 
were only sparrows, and when their singing was accompanied 
by a band of yokels with inferior instruments, playing fiddles, 
flutes, oboes, clarionets, trombones, etc., or when they had the 
addition of a bellowing megaphone, called a vamphorn, as at 
Harrington in Northants, Willoughton in Lincolnshire, Charing 
in- Kent, or -Ashurst in Sussex, blown for additional noise 
only, the result must have been rather trying at times. A 
certain Dr. Burton wrote in his journal-in 1750, “The more 
shrill-toned the singers may be the more valued they are 
but to my ear they bellow to excess and bleat out some goatish 
noise with all their might’. 

I have a letter from the late Miss Lucy Broadwood, former 
President of the Folk Song Society, who told me that her 
father described the noises made by the village church bands 
and choirs a hundred 
ing. But the ludicrous side of it made some Compensating 
appeal to him. At Lyne in Surrey, where he lived, was ah old 
clerk who tried to sing the shakes and trills of the 
Psalm-tunes, but wasn’t able to do them well; at the end of 
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ago as agonising and nerve-rack- 


ine there was. to be anfake: on as gyllable ae in ‘Jacob’ 
: rte managed by s singing it thus: ‘Ja-diddle-diddle-diddle- 
_ Now cane to the old church on the hill at Mayfield. It is 
the year 1731 and a new minstrels’ gallery has just been 
ee erected. “May we sit init with the band?’ you ask. No! cer- 


A village choir in the *forties, with the congregation ‘facing the music’ 


From a painting by Miss Mary Lewin, reproduced 
by courtesy -of the Vicar of Ifield 


tainly not! The minstrels and choir alone fave the right to sit 

there, and they jealously guard that right. In the Faculty just 
granted by the Archbishop for the erection of the gallery it 
expressly states that ‘the gallery is for the sole use of such 
persons who shall sing the Psalms skilfully and well!’ And 
as you and I can’t do that we must meekly sit in the nave and 
listen. 


You notice that as soon as Ae music starts the whole of the 
congregation stand up and turn round towards the gallery and 
literally “face the music’. This is the universal custom, so we 
must do the same. That long wooden pipe that you see stick- 
ing up over that man’s shoulder in the gallery is the end of the 
bassoon, a long wood-wind instrument. 


You would like to know what sort of music the old minstrels 
used? Well, they all had much the same kind all over the 
country, but not many choirs used exactly the same book. 
They sang versions of the Psalms written in metre and rhyme, 
with a few hymns as well. There were hundreds of different 
Psalm-books (with or without music) published in England 
between 1660 and 1860, many of them of local production, 
printed for some particular church or parish. For instance, 
Sussex alone had oyer fifty different psalmodies, of which 
twenty-one were printed for special churches or towns in the 
county itself. The list of various tune-books in the British 
Museum Library fills 92 pages of the Catalogue. Most of 
these were swept out of existence. by the publication of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern in 1860, and nearly all the old 
ones were burnt. 


Some of the tunes were of a simple dignified character like 
the ‘Old Hundredth’, but many of them had absurd florid 
passages full of ‘twirls and twiddles’ as one ancient singer told 
me. The words of the metrical Psalms were generally those 
of the ‘Old Version’ written in 1562 by Sternhold-and Hop- 
kins, or of the ‘New Version’ of Tate and Brady in 1696. 

a> The verses were scarcely better than sheer doggerel and it is 
_ amazing to us that people were content with such rubbish so 
long. Here’s a verse from Psalm 74, addressed to the Almighty: 
Why doost withdraw thy hand anes : 
: __ And hide it in thy lappe, 
che Oo pluck it out and be not slack . 
d To give thy foes arappe! 
_ These versions had one great merit, however: they were 
le and easy to remember, and many of the old singers 
aes the whole of the Psalter by heart. One. old choirmaster 
at Twineham could neither read nor write, but he could sing 
ara Espims from memory. The words were often made to 
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fit the elaborate tunes in a most absurd fashion, and the 
repetition of sentences and syllables often produced ludicrous 


“nonsense. For.-instance, I have been told of such absurdities 


as ‘Oh! catch the fleeting hour’ beginning with ‘Oh! catch the 
flee . . . Oh! catch the flee . . .’ and ‘O take thy mourning 
pilgrim home’ with ‘O take thy mourning pil... O take 
__ thy mourning pil .. .’ An old eighteenth-century 
Dunstable book in my possession quotes a line in 
which the bass sings ‘Of thy great lib-’ and the alto 
(or counter-voice) goes on with ‘-berality’. This same 
book prints some ‘Interludes’ of music to be played 
between each verse of the Psalms, but as these inter- 
ludes are much like country dance tunes they cannot 
have been very edifying. 

In some churches where there was no band, barrel- 
organs were used. These came into vogue early in 
the eighteenth century, long before the revival of the 
key-board instrument. They were pipe-organs, like 
those seen in the streets but much larger, and they 
generally had six or seven stops. They could play 
about thirty tunes altogether as a rule, but many of 
the tunes were not at all sacred ones, and the result 
was rather disconcerting at times. The clerk would 
perhaps shift the barrel (a wooden cylinder which 
worked the mechanism of the pipes) too much one 
way or the other, and instead of the stately strains of 
the Old Hundredth or other Psalm-tune, you might 
have a rustic dance or a comic song. They some- 
times broke down, too, as at a village in Yorkshire 
where the congregation were startled by the cessa- 
tion of the music, and a startled voice from the 
gallery exclaiming, ‘Please, sor, the ’andle has coom 
off in my ’and! 

Such was the music, and such the players and singers in 
our village churches between 1660 and 1860, who were largely 
brought into existence as the result of an Order of Parliament, 
issued in 1644, which abolished organs from every church in 
the land. The re-building of organs in our lifetime may have 
been musically beneficial, but one cannot help sighing a little 
over the passing of the old minstrels’ gallery. 
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Barrel-organ containing about a dozen tunes, in. the gallery of 
Hampton Gay Church, Oxon 
Barbara Buckler. 


AST wee I talked stan breeding seasons, and many 
of you have been kind enough to-send me postcards 
about birds starting breeding round Christmas and 
the New Year, on account of the warm weather. One 
cannot doubt that the weather has an effect on breeding 
seasons, but in some cases there’s an internal rhythm, inde- 
‘pendent of the environment. It has been known for a long ~ 
_ time that the Australian Black Swan (Chenopsis atrata) often 
lays eggs in Britain in mid-winter. At home in Australia it 
breeds in the Australian summer, from October to January: 


when it is brought to this country, it keeps up the rhythm, 


and will breed in mid-winter despite frost and snow. . 


Undeterred by English Weather 

Well, I was at Whipsnade on Wednesday and there I saw. 
a most remarkable thing. There is an Australian goose 
there called the Cape Barren Goose (Cereopsts novae-hol- 
landiae) sitting on a clutch of eggs in the open in full view of 
the public. Mr. Macdonald kindly gave me full information 
about it. The pair of geese had been imported from Australia. 


sixteenth of this month 
Photograph by the author 


Nesting started in the last week in December, and on 


‘January 3 the first egg was laid. Altogether four were laid, 


_ but one somehow got broken. Mr. Macdonald has previously ~ 
seen the same species breeding in the snow, and Mr. Seth-— 
Smith tells me that it lays regularly during the winter months 
in this country. So you see that there is a strong inherent 
rhythm in this kind of goose. I don’t think: the warm > 
weather affected it. 

Then we walked round and saw the emu. That.i is vddiothed \ 
Australian bird, the biggest bird there is except the ostrich. _ 
There, lying on the grass, we found an enormous dark green — 

- egg, laid that day (the 16th) or the night before. Mr. Macdonald ~ 
told me that laying had started on January 8, and this egg that 
we found was the third. We cannot be certain that they’ 

- were all laid by one female, as there was more than one in — 

_ ~ © the enclosure. Captain W. P. B. Beal, the Superintendent 

of Whipsnade, tells me that the emu aid j in mid-winter last - 

---_-year also. This is really a most unusual phenomenon. It is 
. rare for animals brought from. the southern hemisphere to. 
Ave beet their old breeding season. It proves that there is such — 


we ve cee ~ which seem to be mainly influenced by the environment. 
Undetermined. Issues 
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“subject, one that was eee er sae 


"Mainly Heavy We ater 


By Dr. JOHN BAKER ees en 


Cape Barren Goose sitting on a clutch of eggs at + Whipsnade, on the 


g as an inherited rhythm,-and we must always make 


25; _ Rowan for it in studying the breeding seasons of ae < to leave -the body. ‘So oncof the: m drank about 3} pints 3 


Now we are going to POT ee skip 0 on to quite: another 


- It gives one rather a special feeling to aa ae 
results of which one can never know. I suppose that 
some people have to spit into rivers. You know, some | 
have a strong urge to spit into rivers when they are onb: 
I suppose the idea behind it is that the saliva mixes with 


_ water and eventually reaches the sea, no one knows when. _ e 
‘One starts something whose results are completely outside 
one’s control and outside one’s knowledge. But one needn’ Se 
go to a river to do that. One can do the opposite thing to one- Be 
self. One can drink a little water. What happens to it? How — Bs 
long does that little bit of water remain inside, one—I mean — 


the actual molecules of water that one has just ‘drunk? Days, 0h > 
do you think? Months? How long? 
___ You see what I am asking, don’t you? As Thasah ‘Henry ZF 
Huxley said long ago, even the Archbishop of Canterbury’ _ 
is 60 per cent. water! We all are. When we drink anything, — 
we merely mix some more water with what is already there. — 
Everything we drink is mostly water—unless we happen to- 
be unfortunate enough to be drinking vodka or castor oil ors 
paraffin. We take in water occasionally, then, and we are 
getting rid of it all the time through our lungs and skin and 
kidneys. How long does it stop in us? 

How can we find out? It is*not the least good re, to. 
add some chemical that we can easily identify to the water we — 
drink. It doesn’t take a chemist to tell us that when we drink — 
onion soup we begin to get rid of the odorous principle « of the — 
onion through our lungs fairly soon afterwards, But the water — 
of that soup, what about that? Perhaps we are. breathing 
that out at the same time. Or is it being incorporated in our — 
tissues, while the water we drank a week or a month oe is | 
_ being excreted now? How can we find out? 

‘No-one could find out till a very short time ago. ‘The ques 
tion occurred to a scientist who was having a cup of tea at ~ 
the Manchester Physics Laboratory some time ago, but it was ~~ 
thought to be an insoluble problem. And now a quite un- 
expected method of solution has turned up. Heavy water. vat 
‘You have heard of that. Next week Dr. Russell is going to 
talk about it from the physical and chemical point of view. 
You know that water. is a compound of hydrogen and ¢ oxygen: 
well, the hydrogen in ‘heavy water is twice the weight of 
ordinary hydrogen. That makes the water containing this — 
special hydrogen a bit heavier than ordinary water. You know - 5 
the old. -thyme, ‘A pint of pure water weighs a pound and 2 as a 
quarter’. But a pint of pure heavy water would weigh about 
a pound and six ounces, and it would cost a fortune. I have. 
got two or three drops of it in a sealed tube in my koisionh ee) 
for experiments on the power of cells to live in it, and those 93) 
few drops cost 15s. Ordinary water (the stuff one drinks) ! has — a ey 
got a little heavy water mixed. in it, about an ounce in e 
25 gallons: but it’s very expensive to. separate it out. It inks 
_ exactly like ordinary water, but its boiling point is a little bit 
higher (about 13 degrees centigrade, or 2} degrees Fahrenheit). 


"How. Long Does the Body Retain Water?. = 
"Now what ‘has all this about heavy water got to do aaee Ak 

- pts we were talking: about at the start?: Just this. A couple — 
of workers at Freiburg in Germany saw the connection. 
‘The water in our bodies has got a little heavy water in it and 
the water that we lose from our bodies has the same amount, 
“That shows that the cells in our lungs” and kidneys. aoa : 
distinguish between the two sorts of water. (Nor do milk 
glands, by the way: that has been shown recently. ‘Cow's © > 

~ milk has ‘the: ordinary stninute. quantity of-heavy- ‘water in it 


‘it would be a good plan to drink some water with an-e 
amount of heavy water in it, and find out how-leng — 
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ts the two | ‘investigators alcataie that 
of water spends about thirteen days: 
clear that most of the water we drink. 
mixed up with the whole of the water in - 
: ee circulate in ie blood: os leave 


with this subject ates fully because it fies 
cip rather neatly: that a discovery in one science 
y unexpected results in another. When Urey 
ydrogen in New York in 1932, it can’t 
im that within two_ years his discovery 
b $e of i in physiological. experiments on the 

of ‘that water remains in our bodies! But so it is 
that each science helps others, if there are enough scientists: 


ost living things don? t Gaiaguieh en the two” sorts, 

~if the heavy water is pretty: dilute. If you put a goldfish in 

3 water containing a little more heavy water than usual, it doesn’t 

care a. hang, but the water of its tissues soon Comes to contain 

‘the increased proportion. Put it back again in Sy aa Be water 
and i it loses the extra amount of heavy water. 


mf 


‘ Heavy Water and Living “ipasice: 


” Some living things seem to find it helpful to eae ifiee 

4 een ~ more heavy water than usual about—yeast, for instance. There 

isa kind of yeast that grows better and produces larger cells 

ce ste the water it is in-contains hg twice as sence of the heavy: 
ee ’ 
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ee SMALL eed iron SS eeatows in the Bast ‘Africa 
_ Highlands i in Kenya was my home for several years. 
™ It was on a mission station in the middle of an 
oe se MA African Native Reserve. One morning as I walked 
gare - down the: garden path to the school and-workshop, the slim 
figure of a twelve-year-old boy barred my way. He stood 
se without saying.a word, looking down.at the ground as he 
ay ox _ rubbed the bare toes of one foot across the arch of the other 
in the soft dust of the path. He-was wearing a thin cotton 
shirt and a pair of tattered khaki shorts; at the end of a stick 
e over one shoulder hung all his worldly goods, a threadbare 
‘blanket and a battered cooking-pot; and his. black legs were 
te bs ~ coated: with the grey dust of many-miles of travel. 
“I asked: him what he wanted. ‘I want to attend school 


replied with a vague wave of the hand to the distance behind 


 questic 
75 ravens ¢ you many houses and fields? Isn’t there a corner in 
_. which I can Jay. my. abies, and . A: bite to. -Keep body and 
‘soul together?” 
_ -That small Sines is caade: His ade pee the aliens 
, of. hundreds of thousands of men. and women in the Far East, 


schools | into ‘being. ; 

_ If the Gospel of Life is to a eR dcrinacd and shared; the 
"Spoken Word, which was the subject of the last talk in this 
> series, must. be reinforced. with ie regular. peeing. and 


“js not just an opportunity for eatin ec: It is an expres- 
of ¢ diet The eyes = a missionary school- 


here’, he said. ‘Where do you come from?’ I asked; and he 


‘him. Then, after a pause, the boy lifted his head and looking 
4 steadily ae at me answered, African fashion, with another 
; ‘Aren’t you my “father and - my mother? “And - 


ou, you mustn’tipt of too. muc 
peo fed putting living things in, as strong stuff 
could get—go per cent. or stronger heavy water 
flatworms and most other aquatic beasts, though it seems a 
it doesn’t kill bacteria. The seeds that have been tried won’ 


germinate in it. But what I should like to hear about is the — 

reverse of this sort of experiment. How would animals and — 
plants get on in the complete. absence of heavy water? Ordinary _ 
water has got about one part of heavy water in 4,000 parts, — 


What would happen to aeing things if you removed that 


_ one part? — 
~ There are some places i in nature where the water, contains 
: “more heavy water than the usual amount.. Curiously’ enough, 


willows store it up in their sap. Only very slightly, admittedly: 
but there is significantly more heavy water in the water of 
willow sap than in ordinary water. And honey: that’s another 
_ case. Honey has got about 18 per cent. of water in it, and that 


interests about. All sorts ‘of curious ‘things: have _water is not quite ordinary water. It has slightly more heavy 


water in it than ordinary water. 
One curious guess is that heavy water might have some- 
thing to do with growing old. The idea is that we may accumu- 


_ late more and more heavy water in us gradually during life, 
_ and the extra amount of heavy water may be bad for the cells. 
~ Heavy water evaporates slightly more slowly than ordinary 
_ water, so that as we go through life we may be getting a very 


gradual accumulation of it. I don’t believe it. If it were true, 
a baby ought to be born with the same accumulation of heavy 
water as her, mother, and therefore start at a higher level. 
Every generation would have more and more heavy water, 


and by this time we should be stuffed with it. But we aren ty : 


a 
ie 


And we. aren’t sae senile! SY 
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he can see framed i in fhe isorinay of is sschaoke a ie iin 
are the interpreters of its needs. They, on their part, are not 
simply out to acquire a knowledge of the three R’s. They are 
in search of the new_life which: lies behind and. ‘beyond 
classroom instruction. 
After teaching in an African, school, a friend of mine who 
had been a Fellow of his English University said to’ me: 
‘It’s gloriously: possible here, as it wasn’t in England, to 
make Jesus Christ the centre of whatever subject I am teaching, 
whether it’s geography, mathematics, grammar or agriculture’. 
You cannot share the new way of Life and ignore diseased 
bodies, or minds which know next to nothing of the simple 
Jaws of sanitation and health. Even when their bodies have 


_zeceived attention, the great majority of those who are eager 


for teaching are living at a bare subsistence level, and have 
little or no margin from which to pay the salary of a teacher 


or to furnish their school with the necessary equipment. If — 


they are to share in the Life and teaching, they need help in 
the improvement of their agriculture and in the development 

-of handicrafts to meet the growing requirements of the 
“school: and so room must be found for such training in the 
school -programme, besides what we usually regard as school 
subjects. 

- ‘But the school soon passes beyond the boundaries of the 


_.mission. station. At the early stage of which I am speaking, 
_ you are sure to get requests from near and far to go out into 


. the villages to give regular teaching. If you visit one of them 
from which an ap has come, you will probably find the 
_people already hard at work building a church and teacher’s 
-house. The primitive buildings may take many months to 
_. complete, but the church, which is also the school, means a 
‘great deal to the men who have tramped miles to cut and 
carry the. timber, to the women who have scoured the fields 
for the thatch with which to roof it, and to the children who | 
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have gathered the fibre to bind the poles into place. And so, 
as with the spread of Christianity in Europe centuries ago, 
church and school go hand in hand. Christian churches, in 
Africa at any rate, still remain responsible for the main supply 
of primary teaching, although great strides in educational 
’ service have recently been made by Governments, and mission 
schools owe much to their support and co-operation. 

With the rapid expansion of primary education, of which 
I have spoken so far, training of a higher grade becomes 
necessary. And here the question of vocational Pattie enters, 
alongside a higher literary standard. 

I have shared in the life of a centre of this sort in Africa, 
and I can picture its activities in my mind’s eye. In the class- 
rooms, about the middle of the morning, you will see rows 
of heads bent over the intricacies of arithmetic, or maybe you 
will hear a class translating the laws of hygiene into terms of 
local village life. Outside a group of boys are weeding in the 
fields from which the school draws its food supply, singing 
and jesting at their work, or breaking off to crowd round their 
teacher as he shows them a new. crop in the experimental 
garden. Others are in the sawpit preparing timber for. the 
workshop where amateur carpenters are putting “together 
simple furniture for village use. In one corner of the school 
compound a little dispensary keeps two assistants busy 
attending to the minor ailments of a stream of patients from 
the neighbouring villages; while nearby, on the verandah of a 
small maternity ward, a trained midwife is sitting between a 
group of schoolgirls and a crowd of anxious mothers with 
small babies. 

Along the ridge is the girls’ boarding school, left spick and 
span by the girls before going to their class-work. The chapel 
stands at the centre of the school buildings, as it is central in 
the life of the school. For pupils and staff alike it is the temple 
of humiliation, inspiration, decision and dedication. ~ 

You will realise that Christian education is not just a matter 
for boys; to neglect the girls is to ignore the foundations of 
Christian family life, particularly where the right of both 
sexes to as good an education as possible is not yet acknow- 
ledged. Coming out of my African home one morning I was 
. greeted by a man who was a stranger to me, with a girl standing 
behind him. ‘I came to visit a friend here three months ago’, 


he explained. “His wife had been taught in your school, and. 


when I saw what a difference it had made to his home, and 
how they shared one another’s lives, I determined that my 
wife should come from your school, too. So I went and asked 
each of the girls there in turn to marry me, but they all refused 
because my home was so far away; and the only thing left for 
me to do was to go home and find a girl of my own village 
oe was willing to come and be taught, and then to marry 

And turning to the girl behind him, he concluded, 
‘Here she is, and you must take her into your school’. As you 
can imagine, the appeal was irresistible, and we felt very 
thankful for this practical evidence of the way in which 
Christian education touches first the individual, then the 
family, and next the community. ~ 

Listen to this description by. an Indian schoolboy telling 
how he. and his cgmpanions in a mission school in Bengal 
applied their Christian education for the benefit of those 
around them. ‘Every year we have an anti-malarial week in 
our village in which the school helps. We generally get up one. 
or two plays about mosquitoes. The plays are acted at night 
in the school hall and heaps of village people come and they 
all seem to enjoy it. Then in the mornings we arm ourselves 
with all kinds of tools and go into the village cutting down 
jungle and spraying tanks with oil’. 

In another village I know of, the Elders said that they had 
always drunk swamp water, and that the evil spirits would 
kill anyone who tried to dig a well; but the boys of the mission 
school dug and built a deep covered-in well and a smoke- 
fumed sanitation pit as their gift to the village. It was more 
than a gift, it was a real sermon to those in bondage to the fear 
of evil spirits. So distrust and ignorance are disarmed and a 
way is prepared for sharing the new Life. So far we have 
only traced the sharing in Christian schools from simple begin- 
nings through its development in higher standards to the 
example I have just given you of Christian education in action. 
It is in this process of sharing and service that the boys and 
girls of a secondary school often find their vocation to become 
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teachers; and in the feachamt training school, “missionary — 
education advances a step further towards its goal, in preparing 
the local community to undertake responsibility and initiative = 
for maintaining the new way of life. oe 

This training of teachers is the keystone of missionary - 
education. Every true teacher has a sense of vocation, and. 
this sense is finely summed up. in four aims of a Christian” é 
Teachers’ Fellowship in South India. Here they are: ‘First, 
our aim is to awaken a love of the subject taught for its own 
sake. Second, we want to bring the boys and girls to share 
in our own religious ideals and experience. Third, we would 
lead our pupils to an interest in practical righteousness. 
Fourth, we want to take an interest in our pupils out of | 
school’. And they add: ‘Our ideal is definite because it is 
realised ina Person, even in Christ Jesus; it is not merely a 
companionship with one another but a Divine Life shared. 
with all’. . x 

Yet teacher-training, of itself, does not necessarily penance 
the leaders capable of assuming the full burden of responsi-. 
bility. ‘There is a further stage. It is to the Christian Univer-. 
sity College that Church and Mission both look for their. 
educational enterprise to be consummated. They look for the 
leaders of a strong indigenous Christian community, exercising. 
its own initiative in administration and in Sharing the Gospel - 
of Life. S 

Since 1931, when the Report of the fate Commission. 
was issued, the work of the great Indian Christian Colleges _ 
has become more widely known, and their bearing upon the. 
life of the Christian community has been more clearly seen. 
Churches and Missions of different denominations combine 
to support these colleges in order to allow of that deepest 
experience in sharing the Gospel which only comes when 
the foreign teacher has surrendered initiative in control and- 
shares with the students in their preparation to answer the 
call of their own people to. responsible Christian leadership. - 

Every country has its Christian colleges. Time will only 
permit of a reference to one of them. Outside the walls of a ~ 
city in Western China, Chinese Christians with the help of 
two British, one Canadian and two American Missions, 
representing Anglican, Methodist and Quaker supporters, 
have built up a Union University. It has a Chinese Chairman 
of its Board of Directors, a Chinese President and an increas- 
ing Chinese staff. There are colleges for men and for women, 
and faculties of art, science, education, medicine and dentistry, _ 
with a school of religion. But the educational, medical and~ 
evangelistic work converge, as a common loyalty unites them 
in extension work in the city and throughout the surrounding 
country. 

Students conduct evening and Bible classes for servants, 
help farmers by talks on agriculture and the Gospel, dis- 
tribute medicines to needy cases, provide recreation for — 
labourers and run a kindergarten for poor children. The 
quality of the life which matures there can be judged from the 
fact that more than 75 per cent. of its graduates are engaged 
in direct Christian work, and the quality of the training from 
the fact that the National ‘Government is asking for more. of - 
its professional men and women to enter Government service, 

And so the joy of sharing through the’ school goes on in 
village and at mission station, in training centre, ‘normal 
school and university, unto the. building up of the body of 
Christ till we all attain ‘in the unity of the faith, and. of the ~ 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full grown man, unto z 


the measure of the stature of the fulness of: Christ’, wae 
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RADIO NEWS-REEL J4% 


21-27 
A pictorial summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 
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New GIFT To THE 
NATION 


The Nationa! Trust 
has accepted the 
offer made by Mr. 
Clough Williams- 
Ellis of 300 acres of 
land in Nant Gwy- 
nant, the lovely val- 
ley near Snowdon, 
illustrated in this 
photograph. . The 
donor wishes the 
land to be regarded 
as the nucleus for 
the first British 
National Park. Edi- 
torial comment on 
the proposal will be 
found on page 181 


Photograph: 
‘The Times’ 


British MusEuM DISCOVERY 


Three fragments of papyri have been found in a bundle of soiled and 
tattered papyri sent to the British Museum Jast summer. These 
fragments are believed to be the oldest pieces of the New Testament 
manuscript ever found, and they are being hailed as a discovery of 
the highest importance. There are two pages, each about 4 inches 
long and 3 inches wide, and a smaller fragment about 14 inches long. 
They are all dark brown with age, but the Greek characters can be 
plainly read. Two Greck letters Iota and Eta gave the clue to the 
importance of the fragments. As soon as Mr. Idris Bell, the Keeper of 
the Manuscripts, who is seen below carrying out his examination, 
saw this abbreviation which usually stands for the name of Jesus, he 
realised that they might be part of a Gospel 


Photograph: ‘The Times’ 


HERRING INDUSTRY BILL 


The proposals published on January 21 for the assistance of the 

Herring Industry include the establishment of a Board to plan 

reorganisation, to ascertain what redundant shipping exists, and 

to make loans for the building of new boats or the reconditioning 

of existing ones. The photograph shows a genetal view of herring 
boats alongside the fish market at Grimsby 
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THE GREEN BELT Photograph: Aerofilis 
On January 22, Mr. Herbert Morrison, the leader of the 
L.C.C., announced a scheme providing for L.C.C. contribu- 
tions to other local authorities toward the reservation of a 
green belt around Lendon. The scheme has been very well 
received, ‘The diagram shows a scheme for the proposed 
belt: and (right).the aerial photograph illustrates how the 
green belt is at present receding from North-West London 
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AGRICULTURE AND. UNEMPLOYMENT 
Hitherto, the three-quarter million agricultural workers in 
this country Have been éxcluded from the benefits of the 
unemployment insurance scheme: The Statutory Committee 
set Up under last year’s: Unemployment Act contains” 
important recommendations for the remedy of this « - 


: Photograph: Humphrey and Vera Joel 
A film of the construction work on the new Bank of England (shown 
above) was produced in London on January 22. By thé use of 
electric welding the work is being done in comparative silence as 
opposed to the usual noise of pneumatic hammer riveting 


P ForEIGN SECRETARY’s ACTION Equity AND THEATRICAL MANAGERS racy 
The slander action in which Sir John Simon, the Foreign Secretary The dispute between Equity and the Theatrical Managers concerns 
(above), was the plaintiff and the Rev. J. W. Bond, a Methodist the ‘closed shop’ clause in theatrical contracts. Equity insists on this 


minister, the defendant; has been settled. The defendant made an ‘clause which ensures the engagement of only its own members. The = 
unqualified apology which was accepted photograph shows a mass meeting of Equity last week : “3 
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INDIAN PRINCES AND REFORM 


At the meeting of the Indian Chamber of 
Princes on January 23 the charges that 
pressure had been brought to bear on the 
Princes to make them accept the reform 
scheme were denied by the Maharajah 
of Patiala (above), the newly~elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber: ‘We take 
the opportunity’, he said, ‘of publicly 
Stating in most emphatic terms that the 
allegations are utterly without truth’ 


SNOW IN ROME 


Italy has been having an unusually cold spell with a 
north-east wind and snow all over the country. ‘The illus- 
tration (below) shows the fall of snow amid the ruins of 4 


the Colosseum in Rome... 
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FIGHTING IN THE FAR East 


_ The dispute between Japan and China 


which culminated in fighting on January 
22 was concerned with a strip of land 
in the. Chahar district, on the borders of 
Jehol, as shown on map (right). The 
fighting was confined mainly to heavy 
bombardment by Japanese field guns 
and aeroplanes, which caused many 
civilian casualties. The photograph (be- 
low) shows a Japanese camp in Chahar 


Map: ‘News Chronicle’ 


MONTE CARLO RALLY 


Of the 150 competitors, 102 cars reached 
Monte Carlo on January 23, after exciting 
experiences on snow-bound roads. The 
International Cup, the premier award, was 
won by the Frenchmen C. La Haye and 
R. Quatresous, who-drove from Stavanger. 
An Englishman, J. C. Ridley, was second, 
driving from Umea, Sweden. The photo- 
graph shows a parade at Monte Carlo 
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GERMAN PROPHET BANNED 


A German religious sect known as the ‘Weissen- 
berg Community’ has been forbidden, and its 
assets taken over by the State. It was founded 
by Herr Joseph Weissenberg, seen here in centre 
of picture (left) conducting a service for children. 
He’ owned and controlled a large estate near 
Berlin and claimed to cure all sorts of sicknesses 
by the application of cream cheese to the seat 
of the trouble. ‘The Master’, as he was called, 
is now 80 
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New CABINET IN BULGARIA 


On January 23 a new cabinet was formed in 
Bulgaria by General Zlateff, who is seen here 
(on extreme right) with King Boris (left) and 
British Naval officers when they visited the 
cruiser London in the Black Sea recently. The 
new Bulgarian cabinet has been formed by a 
group who wish to retain the privileges of the 
monarchy 


THe CHURCH AND PEACE 


The photograph shows a general view of the Church 
of England Convention which opened on January 23. 

World Peace and unity in the Church are subjects 
, which have been discussed 
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“Wap BEHIND!’ 


Seno f The National Safety First Asso- 
ciation is making a special appeal to the owners of 
commercial motor vehicles to warn their drivers to 
take particular care about children stealing rides on 
vehicles, Recently there were four deaths in one 
week as a result of this practice 
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ELLSWORTH ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION 
A wireless message re- : 
ceived on January 22 
\ removed anxiety forthe 
Wyatt Earp, the: ice- 
breaker of the Ells- {| 
worth expedition il- ; 
lustrated above. She 
is reported to be free 
of ice and heading 
. for South America 
FAITH-HEALING AT BRIGHTON 
The first Church of England faith-healing centre’ 
was opened at St. Stephen’s Church, Brighton 
(illustrated above), on January 23. There was a 
full congregation, including many cripples 
Ree ‘ Tuanet DEVELOPMENT ~ e. 
argate is to be bigger, by an increase of 4,000 acres and.some 9,000 population, =» — 
The Corporation’s application to take inside Westgate and Birchington has been F 


approved by the Ministry of Health. The illustration shows an aerial viewof Margate = 
looking toward Birchington “es 
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himself in a sphere midway between the gigantic twentieth- 
_ century interests of Big Business and the Press, undertaking 
__ to mould public opinion in the service of the former by 
‘ 
“ 


Qualities of imagination and industry he forged a position for 


_ means of his knowledge of, and power of utilising, the latter. 
__ ‘Minnesinger to Millionaires’, he was sometimes called, and 
___ his clients included leading oil, railway, steel, cotton and auto- 
__ mobile corporations, the largest New York hotel, several 
_ prominent banks, a cathedral, and the principal New York 
_ ‘subway’ system, in addition to a few foreign royalties and 
_ governments. In days when the emission of propaganda has 
become a major government function in Russia, Italy and 
_ Germany (the establishment of the Italian Ministry of Pro- 
_ paganda was described in a recent issue of THE LISTENER) it is 
_ not without interest to notice its practice as a private industry. 
_— in the democracy of America. Ivy Lee, and his rivals and 
imitators, provide a study of unusual interest to the social 
philosopher, who may or may not conclude that their remark- 
able profession has helped to abolish the last remnants of that 
touching nineteenth-century faith, ‘Vox Populi, Vox Der’. 


Ivy Lee’s achievements cannot be understood without a . 


___ proper appreciation of two primary ingredients of twentieth- 
_ century America. First, the dominating position attained by 
_ very Big Business as the result of a steady concentration of 

_ Management into fewer and fewer units in such key industries 

as oil, iron and steel, railways, électric power and banking. 
Second, the tremendous part which the Press, and all other 
organs of publicity, play in American life. “We are a suggestible 
people’, an American review stated recently, ‘lacking the 

___ Stabiliser of any real devotion to tradition, and the newspapers 
Spray upon us constantly a stream of publicity and propaganda’, 


Bringing Order Into Publicity is 
By what methods did Ivy Lee and his fellows. pursue their 


calling of serving the first of these ingredients through - 
manipulation of the second? The methods naturally vary with ~ 


the man, and with the scale of his business. But it would not 
be unfair to say that most of them start, even if unconsciously, 


from the premiss implied in a description in the American - 


Mercury of Edward Bernays, a nephew of Dr. Freud and Ivy 
Lee’s principal rival, as ‘a stern realist who operates upon 
the demonstrable theory that men-in a democracy are sheep 
waiting to be led to the slaughter’. Bernays has expressed his 
views of his function in a volume entitled Propaganda, and 

_ Ivy Lee has performed a similar service for the social scientist 
in a collection of speeches called Publicity: Some of the Things 
Tt Is and Is Not. Both men might be described as having 
discovered that the citizeris of the twentieth century were 
_ being intellectually smothered under an ever-mounting pile of 
matter (printed and otherwise) emanating from innumerable 
sources and-serving a vast accumulation of interests. They, the 


Public Relations Counsellors, by openly serving special in- | 


 terests, were bringing science, order and dignity into the 
business. Their handsomely-rewarded services covered 
_ dealings with the Press, the radio, the cinema and most other 
modern media of expression. Publicity was defined by Ivy Lee 
___as “everything involved in the expression of an idea or of an 
a institution’; and elsewhere he wrote, ‘A sermon, even the 


_ Sermon on the Mount, is publicity. Missionaries are publicity 


agents for Chris 
_ Putting Across Big Business— 


la as a “Private Industry 
See By TERENCE O’BRIEN 

tn the person of the late Ivy Lee anew profession appeared in America. This article describes its genesis}methods and prospects 
: "VY ‘LEDBETTER. LEE, of New York City, was the . 
4 _ @ creator, and at his recent death the acknowledged leader’ 


in the United States, of a new profession—the ‘counsel in 
ublic relations’, or super publicity agent. By personal 


namely, the attraction (unusually powerful, it seems to the’ 
writer, in the United States) of the Great, or the Big, Man. 
Thus, writes Bernays, ‘our minds are moulded, our tastes are 
formed, our ideas suggested, largely by men we have never 
heard of’. What this means to his profession may be illustrated 
by one of his successful cases—the rehabilitation of the busi- 
ness of a firm of luggage manufacturers, fallen to low estate by 
the custom of modern women to wear the smallest weight of 
clothing possible, through a widespread issue of Press-releases 
which simply said that Madame X, a well-known leader of 
fashion, deplored the careless way in which women travelled 
and considered good taste to demand at least three dresses on 
the most informal week-end visit. 


_—and Big Men 


-Ivy Lee, earlier in the field than Bernays, counted an‘im- 
pressive number of the Big Men of America among his clients. 
Though it is not the purpose of this article to describe his 


_ career or personality, mention must be made of the facts that 


his acting in the interest of the Rockefellers in the Colorado 
Iron and Fuel strike of 1914 was the turning-point in his fame 
and fortunes; and that the part he subsequently played in 
bringing the name of John D. Rockefeller Sr. back into the 
favour of the American public was one of his most consider- 
able achievements. Naturally what the Rockefellers, and other 
Big Men, thought and did was News. If Charles Lindbergh (as 
was the case) was appointed, on his triumphant return from 
his first flight to Europe, adviser to a leading air-transport 
company, the public could not only be made to feel a proper 
confidence in the reliability of that particular company, but 
could be brought to absorb many columns of reminders of 


‘its existence and merits in articles-dealing with (say) Lind- 


bergh’s immunity from air-sickness, or his views on the beauty 
of the sky during night-flying. = = 

~ In emphasising the part which Big-Men play in this pro- 
fession, that important side of the Counsellor’s activities which 
concerns the public only indirectly must be noticed. It is a side 


_ which, for obvious reasons, is shrouded in mystery. In.it, the 


Counsellor becomes a diplomat, carrying-on his business 
through endless personal ‘conferences’, and hurriedly depart- 
ing abroad on secretive missions. It stands to reason that if he 
simultaneously represents Mr. A., a steel magnate, Mr. B., 
a banker, and Mr. C., the President of a railroad corporation, 
there will be many occasions upon which his knowledge of the 
interests and policy of any one will, without his committing 
any breach of faith, be éxtremely useful to the other two. Ivy 
Lee stood, in this manner, at the centre of a network of power- 
ful interests, and in addition had friends and connections in 
many spheres of life in Europe, Soviet Russia and the Far East. 
He acted, internationally as well as in America, as a link be- 
tween people whose business (and sometimes cultural) activi- 
ties converged: 


Halfway Between Big Business and the Press 

He both watched the public for his client and interpreted his 
client to the public. The first process was mainly carried on, 
apart from the endless personal contacts just alluded to, by his 
keeping his staff of alert young assistants, most of whom had 
had training as journalists, occupied in reading, evaluating, 
clipping and despatching to clients, a mass of newspapers, 
periodicals, books and what Charles Lamb described as 
‘biblia-a-biblia’. 

The second process was conducted, as already. stated, 
through many different media of expression. If a Big Man 
wanted a speech (for platform or radio), it was prepared for 


~ him; if a sky-scraper or cathedral was under construction, a 


succession of news releases describing its novel features was 
sent out to city-editors; the creation of a new luxury hotel 
brought forth artistic, handsomely-printed brochures designed 
to reach the breakfast-tables of the well-to-do; the merger of 
two important steel companies, or the marriage of a million- 
aire’s daughter, would demand the personal presence of the 
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Counselor to supervise the information being given out to 
the Press. 
How Far. Will the Process Go? 

It will, it is hoped, have become apparent to the reader why 
Ivy Lee was described at the outset as having forged a position 
for himself in a’sphere midway between Big Business and the 
Press. The newspaper, in spite of the development of newer 
organs of propaganda, remained the principal means by 
which he interpreted his clients to the public. Various sections 
of the American Press regarded his successful raising of the 
once humble vocation of press-agentry to the status of a con- 
spicuous profession with no little jealousy and dislike. Ivy 
Lee was an intermediary, an essential source of information, 
but of information selected and edited by himself. His own 
answer to his journalist critics, ‘I have been engaged in this 
line of work for nearly twenty years. These people have kept 
on fighting during all that time, and my business has kept on 
growing’, needs no comment, 
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It may be predicted with some confidence that if business — 


continues to grow bigger and democracy continues to exist, 
the profession of Counsel in Public Relations will expand in 
numbers and importance both in America and elsewhere. 
England. already possesses a few imitators of Ivy Lee’s 
methods; and little more than a year ago the British Post Office 
established a Public Relations Department, presided over 
by- a Public -Relations Officer. During the past eighteen. 
months President Roosevelt has several times called Ivy Lee 
into consultation, and now has one of Lee’s ablest former 
assistants working for him. Two questions with regard to’ the 
future of the profession of Public Relations Counsel suggest 
themselves. To what extent will it succeed in working out for 
itself, as it has not yet done, professional standards and a 
recognised position as a useful private industry? How far will 
the Governments of democratic countries be compelled to 
adopt the kind of methods which Ivy Lee and his followers 
have already evolved? 


Towards an Understanding of CArt 


An Approach to Art. By Eric Newton. B.B.C. 7d. Post Free 9d. 


THE PRESENT ART IN INDUSTRY MOVEMENT is no innovation; its 
ancestry goes back to 1836, and in many respects it differs rather 
in quantity than in quality. Indeed, the exhibition at Burlington 
House, with its collection of costly and pretentious trifles, seems 
likely to make the mistake of its forbears in trying to thrust the 
artist into uneasy wedlock with industry.-But the present effort 
differs from preceding ones in that it is twofold; whilst on the 
one hand it tries to create demand for works of art by supplying 
them, on the other hand it attempts to educate public taste to 
the point where it will reject rubbish. In any such endeavour 
broadcasting will be a powerful ally, and the present series. of 
talks by Mr. Eric Newton can be a great weapon. The B.B.C: 
has issued in connection with them a pamphlet containing an 
introduction and synopsis by Mr. Newton, and a series of fifty- 
nine reproductions illustrating points to be made in the broad- 
casts. ; 
The problem facing Mr. Newton is whether, in present con; 
ditions, and without adequate backing from modern industrial 
design, the public can. be 
brought back to the state where 
art is a Clearly felt emotional 
need rather than anintellectual 
achievement. His task is not to 
whet the zsthetic appetite by 
description of succulentdishes, 
but to induce a state of hunger 
by analysis of the digestive _ 
processes. It seems rather 
doubtful, from his introduc- 
.tion, whether he is fully aware 
of the nature of his task. He 
rather tends to believe that it 
is only modern art that is not 
-understood by the public. It is 
true that he says ‘Ignorance ~ 
of the very nature of art itself 
gives rise to much of the mud-" 
-dle we are in today’, but earlier 
he says ‘Most people do not 
find the art of the past difficult. 
to understand. They take it for 
granted ....’ Theydo, indeed, 
take it for granted, but surely 
.it is begging the question to 
suppose that they understand 
it.. We can be so censtituted 
“as to be unable to enjoy the 
_ art of today, but if we under- 
stand the underlying principles 
’ of the art of the past we cannot 
' fail to understand modern art. 
There may be a break of con- 
tinuity with some of the prin- 
~ ciples of the immediate past, 
but modern art is formed on 
principles which are implicit in 
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Cover design, by Blair Hughes-Stanton — 


the art of earlier periods.-The popular understanding of ‘Old 
Master Art’ is usually a mere acknowledgment of established 
judgments, untouched by appreciation or comprehension. 

The illustrations have been chosen to illustrate, as far as 
possible, points in the talks. They have been selected from every 
age and aspect of art, and by their catholicity should help the 
listener to understand the underlying unity and continuity of 
art. It is not with their choice that fault can be found, but with 
the strange uses to which some of them have been put. The 
famous Stephens’ Ink advertisement is surely interesting as an 
abstract design, yet here it is found as ‘an example of art whose 
appeal is directed almost entirely at the spectator’s experience. 
It is the type of art which relies on “‘subject”’-interest’. But does 
it contain more ‘subject’-interest than there is in the conven- 
tionalised animal in the textile design with which it is compared? 
' The Rembrandt reproductions, too, seem to have been 
chosen particularly inappropriately. Quite apart from the ques- 
tion whether the expression could be applied to any of his 
: canvases, it seems rather un- 

happy .to have labelled the 
drawing of ‘Christat Emmaus’ 
in the Shannon collection, 
which is a symbolic. record of 
facts of light, as ‘the final victory 
of representation’. And in the 
case of Rembrandt’s  self- 
portraitand Orpen’s Sir Will- 
* iam McCormick, the difference - 
is not that between ‘a personal 
interpretation’ and an ‘imper- 
sonal representation’ of the 
sitter so much as that between 
a dominating personality and 
one which is rendered shadowy 
by force of contrast. Again, 
style is, perhaps, the ‘personal 
flavour’ of the artist, but to tell 
YS an uninitiated and trusting 
oe ! public that it makes ‘every 
KOO SN Renoir fleshy’, and to accom- 
4 pany it by the illustration of a 
Renoir nude whose ‘fleshiness’ 
is not a matter of style, but a 
conscious effort to express the 
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the subject, is to be very 
-misleading. ; 
The. pamphlet is most com- 
petently produced, and, its 
pricé considered, it is a lesson 
in good production. But amore 
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monumentality and volume of | 


purely abstract design might NM 
_ have been less confusing to 
“those about to listen at the feet 
of Gamaliel. Raed 
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The first is that it is not true to life: and that charge 
we have to some extent disposed of in what has 
been said already. The second is that it is ugly: a charge 
we must try to deal with now. But again I want to consider it 
eae with art as a whole rather than with modern art 
only. — : 
_ The trouble about beauty only begins with art. People don’t 
quarrel about beauty in Nature. The whole world agrees that 
a snow-clad peak at 
sunset, or a beech 
_ + forest in Spring, is 
beautiful. We don’t 
need people speci- 
‘ally trained in appre- 
Ciation to point out 
beauties of this sort. 
But with art it is: 
quite different. We 
instinctively seek 
out the pictures we 
think beautiful just 
as we seek out the 
places we think 
beautiful, but in- 
stead of agreeing 
_ about their beauty 
we violently. dis- 
-agree, especially 
about modern art. 
Doesn’t that look 
_on the surface as if 
beauty in Nature 
and beauty in art 
‘are two different 
things; and that if 
we call beauty in © 
nature ‘beauty’, 
then we ought to 
- .call beauty in art 
something else? 

One thing is quite 
certain, there is no 
connection at all 

~ _. between the beauty 
of the representa- 


BS. 
i HE charges levelled at modern art are many, but 
4 _ there. are two that crop up more often than the others. 


tion and the beauty Rowlandson’s water-colour of Bull-baiting is a good example of a fine picture made out 
of an unpleasant subject ; 
By courtesy of Archibald Russcll, Esq., and of the Witt Library 


of the thing repre- 
sented. It has been . 
proved time after : ¥e& 
time that-a beautiful picture can be made of an object which in 
itself is far from beautiful. To take an extreme case, Rem- 
brandt’s picture of the carcase of an ox hanging outside a 
butcher’s shop is undoubtedly a thing of beauty though its sub- 
ject is an unsavoury one. Human vision, which works by 
association, sees in the carcase of an.ox a set of ideas which 
_. strike us as’rather unseemly and unpleasant. Aésthetic vision 
_ sees a harmony of rose pinks and delicate creams which have 
- nothing unpleasant about them at all. But that is perhaps too 
- obvious an example. Take a case where both subject and pic- 
“ture are definitely pleasant. Take the well-known picture by 
- . van Gogh of a vase of sunflowers. Here you have-a simple case: 
-. of representation, a plain translation of things into. paint, 
- with nothing to cloud the issue. Now a bunch of sunflowers” 
_ « might cost, say, sixpence, and when sunflowers are in season, 
_ you or I can buy a bunch of them and enjoy their beauty 
in our own rooms, but when van Gogh painted them, 
_ he performed a sort of miracle which gave them quite a new 
_. kind of preciousness on the canvas. So-that the authorities of 
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: , The Question of Beauty 


By ERIC NEWTON 


.could.easily have bought a bunch and put them in the Gallery 
and replaced them with fresh ones when they faded. Or-the 

could have paid an ingenious craftsman to make a bunch o 

imitation sunflowers and to paint them in the exact colours 
and make them to the exact texture of the real flowers, and 
there they would have been for us to admire for ever. But they 
‘didn’t do that. They bought the van Gogh picture, paying for 
it agood deal more than they would have paid any craftsman 
for a set of imitation flowers. It looks as if what they liked 
was not the beauty of a bunch of sunflowers but the miracle 
that van Gogh had 
been able to-work 
on them. They 
weren’t interested in 
sunflowers, but in 
van Gogh. 


What sort of a 
miracle is it then 
that can turn a few 
pennyworth of 
flowers into a few 
hundred pounds’ 
worth of paint? I 
think it’s the same 
sort of miracle as a 
prism works when 
it splits up’ white 
light and turns it 
into a rainbow. Or 
to take another 
analogy, perhaps a 
closer one. Life in 
the raw—the source 
from which every 
artist must get his 
subject matter—is 
like®.the seéa;aehis 
personality is like a 
pump, which pumps 
the water up through 
a hose pipe and 
sends it shooting 
out, not only with a 
certain vigour and 
direction, but in a 
jet of a certain con- 
centrated form or 
shape. Some artists, 
the very greatest, 
like Michelangelo or 
; El Greco, manage to 

pumpan enormous.amount of water with tremendous power: 
they can convert the rather sluggish ocean into a rapid torrent. 
Others, equally vigorous but with less “bigness’, artists less uni- 
versal.in their sympathy, take a smaller amount of water but 
direct it in a jet of terrific force: Such an artist was van Gogh, 
who could take.a little thing like a bunch of flowers ora kitchen 
“chair and give them quite an astonishing intensity. Others, 
‘like: Raphael, hadn’t anything like this intensity, but pumped 
the water. through gently, and made it play like a lovely 
fountain. Each artist takes just what he wants out of the 
“great ocean of life, and concentrates-it in a direction and 
twists it into a shape peculiar to himself. He sets that little 
stream moving in a rhythm which the formation of bis own 
particular hose pipe imposes on everything that passes through 
it. And the thing we notice first about any work of art is the 
articular sort of rhythm it has: You can see it in a building 
ee before you are close enough to see the details, in a picture 
‘Jong before you know what its subject is, in a novel long before 
‘you have begun to understand the situation or know. the 
“characters. It makes every van-Gogh look flamelike, so that 
-whatever he paints—clouds, trees, mountains or sunflowers— 


1 


takes .on something of the quality of a flame in his work; it 


” 


Mia iy tS s that process of pabes, a nsifyi hich give 
the thing we-call beauty. _ Be ory eg 
Of course you don’t need to be: an artist i in nrorder to extract 


oy from Nature just the aspect of her that pleases you. No two yellow, like the sun— ; 


people ever see the same thing i in the same way. A bricklayer, _ 


an architect, a. housekeeper and an artist, for instance, would “be yellows; yellows an 
~ have very different impressions of the same house: The’ ‘prick- = c gr 
layer would see it as a good or bad piece of building; the archi- By th 


tect as a well-proportioned or a badly-proportioned 1 mass: the 
housekeeper as a well or ill-planned affair from the domestic 
point of view; and the artist as a mere arrangement in lines, 
colours and patterns, And each of them would use the word 
‘beauty’, if he used it at all, in an entirely different sense. The 
bricklayer would call it a beautiful bit of work, meaning a good 
bit of bricklaying: the PN acai would say, ‘a beautiful | 


the artist would see the house i in an entirely special way. For, 
; just as no two people see the same thing in the same way, so no. 
two artists (if they really are artists as we have pees. art, and 


of words as their medium) see the same. thing i in NEE same way. 
Each artist will look at the house, and then he will think or feel 


something about the house, and then, like Roger Fry’s little — 


e girl, he will proceed to draw lines round his ‘think’. And be- 
s cause no two artists think alike, no two pictures of the same 
house will be alike. But if any artist looks ¢ at a house and begins © 
to get excited about it, then his picture will have beauty; not 
because the house was beautiful but because of his excitement 
and the way he has turned his excitement into paint. In fact - 
we might at this point, just for once, allow ourselves the luxury 
of a definition and say ‘esthetic excitement plus competent 
craftsmanship — produce beauty~ in art’. And though this. 
formula may not be a very exact one, it does bring one 
important thing to ‘the surface, namely, that beauty, though 


every spectator of art demands it, is not a thing which an | 


artist should ever consciously strive for. You can’t achieve 
beauty by chasing her and pinning her on to canvas like a cap- 
og tured butterfly. She arrives, unexpectedly, whenever an artist . 
(a) feels something deeply, and (6) es his feeling ade- 
he. quately. ; 
; And now let us go back to van Gouk and his sunflowers and 


examine them in the light of this formula. Let us imagine that and colours bounded by a rectangle. He has to consic 


_ we are looking over his shoulder as he paints and that we have 
the power to see into his mind and read what is going on inside 
-._ him—not inside his brain, but inside those deeper layers of his 
_ sensitiveness which feel rather than think. In under- 
ve taking this little bit of eavesdropping—this peeping. into the 
_ artist’s mind—we are going to come up against a set of pro- 
blems which I have net even mentioned up to now-in these 


talks: the problems of medium, of technique, of craftsman-— 


‘ship, handling of paint and so on. We must realise that all the 
ere things we have been talking about up ‘to now—things like the 
; painter’s vision, his zsthetic excitement, and so on—are one 
set of forces, and that questions of technique—the problem of 
how the artist is to make his experiment manifest to the 
Eee ae public—are another set; but that both sets must of necessity 
Geka ASE exist at the same time, side by side. So that, in our present 
aS ae instance, one half, let us call it the ‘vision’ half, of van Gogh’s’ 
mind is saying, “What a marvellous chionr those. sun- 
flowers are’, and the other half, the craftsman half, is saying, = fig 
wonder how much cadmium I ought to mix with the leron | 
_ chrome in order to get the exact shade of yellow for the petals’. 
In fact the birth of a work of art is really the result of a happy 


co tie marriage between vision and_ craftsmanship, though, as we 


shall see later, to call ita aparaiaa: is too sun a way of 
A 3 _ describing it. , 
Let us imagine first of all that he ae the simple thought— 


. - simple but at ahs. same time Ssempomeciag se Wii 3 a matvel- 


Craniih of the S 


_spikiness too; just like 


other ene 


gun to eee! his palette, 
ing answered as he does so 
_ ground, walls, windows, etc., just as the 
No, better make the background quite plain; 
anything interfere with the silhouette of the: owe 
-mean an unbroken mass of yellow, soln 
ebrght >: _, better tone it ee a bit. He 
with it: ‘Each time he squieézes paint on to the palet 
automatically thinking out his colour scheme in greater de 

“so that he doesn’ t ase out too ete of anyon Sous 


By lis: time he i is sey to ee painting. He hast 
fairly complete mental i image of his picture in his mind. 
_gards colour it probably corresponds pretty closely wit 
the finished picture is going to be like; but as regards: com~- 
position, that is to say, the relationship of the general 1 masses to 
each other and to the square edges of the canvas, it is still 
rather dim. He only knows that the whole bunch of flower 
pretty well going to fill his canvas—highest flower nearly 
- touching the top, extreme left and right flowers nearly touch- 
ing the sides, bottom of the vase nearly touching the bottom— _ 
though not. quite so near because it mustn’t look as if its. 
weight were ‘esting on the PIRES frame dnstraeee on the 
table. Sioa ST ae Sag. a ee 

~ This question of the Setuace se canvas is a ae one. J he 
at the very root of the difference between art and nature. T: ne eu =. 
real sunflowers were just a little bit of van Gogh’s surrounding : a 
world, no more Apaportant or iene than: his bed or r his — 


eauiae heute: iene A See little world ofsh S 


only the placing of the design in the: rectangle but the 
ship of every line in the picture to those two verticals a 
_ horizontals. How is he to establish this relatic 
all, by repeating the verticals and horizontals ‘som 
the. picture; doing that will tie it, so to speak, to 
“make it sit comfortably inside it. So van Gogh start 
ing a single strong horizontal—the top of the table- 
three short but emphatic verticals, three stems, cutti 
against their -backgrgund:: These he ny 
-monochrome. — me Sg Bae Re 
At this point: you Pinan igen: to see Se 
word ‘ ‘rhythm’ instead of the word ‘beauty’. Thi 
‘square of painted canvas, which is ‘soon goin 
Gogh’s. feelings about sunflowers, | ; 
laws on him, and | those laws are quite differ 
laws. Some sort of rhythm has to bind the 
The colour rhythm: has, as we have seen, 
lished Sats The artist” 's ie of peel Th 
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coveries, aad the greater the-artist. Bere 
the more» interesting these dis- = 
coveries will be. 

So he roughs in his main masses. : 
Six big round masses to represent: .. 
six flowers gone to seed, fat and . * 
‘solid, with the rest of the flowers 
grouped round them, yellow and 
very ragged. His brush works furi- 
ously, exaggerating the raggedness | 
because subconsciously he is trying ~ 
to get the effect of flames into 
them. The hand that holds the 
brush literally writhes as he draws 
each petal, and makes it flicker. It 
takes him no more than half-an- 
hour to sketch this in in mono- 
chrome. And all the time his vision 
is becoming more and more defin- 
ite. He knows perfectly well that 
he isn’t copying the sunflowers— 
knows, for instance, that he is de- 
liberately refusing to see any aspect 
of them that is going to stand be- 
tween him and his vision of yellow 
flames. Solidity, for instance, must 
be sacrificed. Scarcely any shading 
on the vase—just a few touches of 
high light and a line, a brutal, hasty 
line curving round its middle to 
give it. roundness to make up for 
its lack of solidness. Everything 
must. be sacrificed to two things 
—shape and colour. The back- 
ground must be a flat expanse of 
paint. There must be no detail in 
it, because that would spoil the 
shapes. The spikiest of the flowers 
must be pushed to the outside of 
the bunch, so as to get their writh- 
ing petals clear cut and isolated 
against the background. 

And now he has taken up a larger 
set of brushes, and has set to work 
on the background. Here the 
question is entirely one of colour, 
but it is a ticklish question. It must be as bright-a yellow 
as possible without killing the yellow of the flowers. It must 
also be as pale a yellow as possible, without losing richness, 
so that the silhouettes of the outer flowers may stand out 
sharply against it. Now van Gogh knows that a flat tone of a 
pale colour always tends to look empty and lacking in depth. 
Why not try to give it a rich, interesting surface by putting 
plenty of thick colour on the canvas and working it into a sort 
of pattern just by the brush strokes alone? “So he invents a 
sort of basket-work effect in monochrome, and this gives him 

exactly what he wants. A dark yellow tone over the table in 
- order to give a solid base to the whole picture, and also to 
throw up the base of the vase, and the picture is finished. 

The blue line that divides the table from: the background 
looks rather jolly, he thinks, and the other streak he put round 
the vase to give it roundness and hardness, but the blue seems 
to need breaking—those four lines look isolated and spidery 
by themselves. Where can he put another touch of blue? Ah! 
the picture needs signing. He takes a small brush, dips it in ultra- 
marine, and scrawls his Christian name across the vase. 

Evening has come; the light is fading. He has had nothing to 
eat all day. He swallows a hasty supper, and then starts one of 
those long letters to his brother, in which he confesses all his 
doubts and difficulties, and discusses the problems: which we 
have just been trying to catch a glimpse of. 

Each artist must make his own language, and each artist 
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Sunflowers, by Vincent van Gogh 


Tate Gallery 
must do it in quite a different way, and from a different start- 
ing point. Whenever you look at a work of art, ask yourselves 
what the starting point was. Every artist has one: van Gogh’s 
was flames and sunshine, Rembrandt’s was light and shade, 
Degas’ was the moving arms and legs of dancers, and so on. 
Find out what excited each artist, and then try to discover how 
each artist then built that excitement up into a set of visible 
rhythms. If you can do that, then art will have given you its 
most potent message, for it is those rhythms that give the 
work the quality we call ‘beauty’. 


“Nostos 


Nostalgia drives the ships 
their wakes pursue 

and sailors with their ears 
pressed to the nautilus 
the hollow shell of steel 
hear the waves. 


Their eyes are shut by sky 
their gaze by seas 

they will be born 

to countries grime or green 
and see the sea 


whence they came. 
K. J. RAINE 


Some extracts from recent # broadcasts 


acB: 5. on Film Censorship 


On fae 15 the Archbishop of Canterbury introduced a 


deputation to the Prime Minister representing the National 


_ Cinema Enquiry Committee and other organisations on the subject 


recognising this. He did not wish to make any reflection on the 
work of the Board of Film Censors, but, as exhibitors had to take 


a 


of film censorship. The Archbishop called attention to the potent 


influence of the cinema on the public, nearly 20,000,000 of whom - 


went to the cinema each week. The deputation, he said, had come 
with no narrow suspicions in its mind, but it was naturally con= 
cerned with. the influence of the cinema on children, and yet more 
on adolescents. He recognised that permanent’ improvement 


depended on the raising of the public demand. He believed that the 


public was demanding better films, and that the industry was 


what was provided, he suggested that there should be an enquiry. 


into the working of the censorship. In reply to the deputation the 
Prime Minister stated that enquiries, particularly perhaps when | 


any question of morals was involved, did not always yield all the 


results expected from them. If, therefore, the Government came 


to the conclusion that an enquiry was not the most helpful method, 
they must not be misunderstood. Any influence affecting children 
and young people must be regarded by all Governments as a matter 
of first-rate importance. He promised that the subject should 
receive examination at once. 


THE PRIME MINISTER is quite right in hinting that though 
everyone desires wholesome theatres and picture houses, cen- 
sorships are the very devil. Mr. MacDonald did not use these 
blunt words; but you may take it from me that they represent 
his meaning precisely. The Archbishop speaks of undesirable 


films. There are no undesirable films. No film studio in the - 


world would spend fifty thousand pounds in making a film un- 
less it was a very desirable film indeed. Possibly not desirable 
by an Archbishop, but certainly desirable by that very large 
section of the human race who are not Archbishops. Still, as 
Archbishops are very like other respectable gentlemen except 


that they wear gaiters instead of trousers, any film corporation | 


which devoted itself to displeasing Archbishops would soon be 
bankrupt. In short, nobody wants to produce undesirable films. 

Therefore let us stop talking about desirable and undesirable, 
and consider whether we can weed out from the great mass of 
desirable films those which are detrimental to public morals. 


The censorship method, which is that of handing the job over — 


to some frail and erring mortal man, and making him omni- 
potent on the assumption 1 that his official status will make him 
infallible and omniscient, is so silly that it has produced the 


_ existing agitation; and yet some of the agitators are actually 


clamouring for more of it. Others are obsessed with sex appeal. 
Now sex appeal is a perfectly legitimate element in all the fine. 
arts that deal directly with humanity. To educate and refine it 


is one of the most sacred functions of the theatre. Its treatment 


under the censorship is often vulgar; yet I believe that, on bal- 


ance, the good that has been done by the films in associating 


sex appeal with beauty and cleanliness, with poetry and music, 
is incalculable. It is in quite other directions that the pictures 


are often mischievous; and if a new public enquiry is set on. 


foot people who consider sex as sinful in itself must be ex- 
cluded from it like other lunatics; and its business must be to 
ascertain whether, on the whole, going to the films makes 
worse or better citizens of us. As to the remedy, the most suc- 


cessful one so far has been the licensing of places of public 


entertainment from year to year by representative local authori-. 
ties, accessible to complaints from individuals or deputations, 
and with powers to withdraw licences from ill-conducted 
houses for what are called judicial reasons. by a majority yote. 


‘The subject is difficult, delicate and complicated; but so far, 
licensing has proved the most effective expedient for keeping — 
decent order pending the time when theatres and picture 


houses will be public institutions under the control of a 
Ministry of Education and the Fine Arts. This is my con- 


‘sidered opinion; and I am an old hand and know what Iam 


ee: about. Sleep on it before you join the outcry. 
Cee Sua 


? 
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called | the Zveno jointly with the Officers. League—a league | of 
. rade Officers. Colonel ene was the organising: Sr: a 


_ this League and behind the last Government. He is a man 


regime, : so it was Sediaaie dbcided that the mo 


London’ s Green © Bele errs 
_ Broadcast on January 220 SS Se 
A CONFERENCE was called together to” consider the q ic os 
open spaces in and around London, a problem 33 
become increasingly pressing in the last few years. A: i 
know, London has been spreading and carrying urban. 
ment into the surrounding country. Unless something is done 
promptly, we shall find not only that the amenities of the — 
country on the fringe of London will be progressively destroyed, 
but that soon the inhabitants of London themselves “may not 
be able to number among their pleasures the ability to enjoy, f 
within a reasonable distance of the Metropolis, the quiet sur~ Py 
roundings of a rural countryside. et 
The Town Planning, Parks and Finance Committees e the 3 
London County Council have been considering the problem, | ae 
and at today’s conference the representatives of the other county — 
authorities were told that these Committees ‘were willing ta mx 
recommend the Council to spend anything up to ‘two million 
pounds during the next three years on grants to help those 
authorities. to acquire suitable areas of land, to be reserved ap 
open spaces for the enjoyment of the public. Under this arrange= 
ment the county authorities could bring forward to the London | é 4 
County Council proposals to acquire open space land, and 
according to the value to London of the reservation the London > 
‘County Council would be recommended to make grants up to 
50 per cent. of the approved cost of acquisition. The 50 per cent. ) 
would, of course, be a maximum. The grants would be made : 
only towards the capital cost of acquiring the land, and where 
it would be legally possible to sterilise the land. for the benefit Ol ian 
the public, this method would not be ruled out. ve ee 
I am glad to.say that the response of the representatives at 
the Conference today was most encouraging. Naturally, some 
of them had questions to ask and none were able to commit their . 
authorities to immediate action. All of them, however, seemed — * 
to think that the scheme would be welcomed, and we are. full of | ao 
hope that they will all co-operate with us in ensuring that the *} 
present and future generations in London and its environs shall ays 
not. be denied the inestimable benefits of fresh air and open ey : 


_ country. Ifthe London County Council when it considers the 


scheme next Tuesday accepts the recommended proposals, our 

great hope is that there will be a prompt response on the part Of Sa 

the local authorities affected, and that at the same time land- = 

owners who have lands specially suitable for this prupose will | 

feel encouraged to help on the scheme by gifts of Jend. and by 

sales on reasonable and even generous terms. Be Soh 
“HERBERT Monrison. + ao 


The new ‘Balen Cabinet = = 


Broadcast on January 23 Sa poe “67 p 


: THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT in Bulgaria is Sean! aie isa | ee 
success for the royalist over. the republican tendencies i in the last ve 


Government. Its imimediate result will be to strengthen: the 
King’s position. | ~ 

— You will remember that last May, a osdiese coup: d'état’ was_ 
carried out in Sofia. This was organised by a political group 


ter. It was Colonel Veltcheff noe was the dciving force be 


very strong views. His tendencies were republican. There 
an incident in 1928 when he came into conflict with the 
and was San oe from his post as Commandant of the: Mais 


@’état last May which; was satnied © out in pained ei x ae 
For a time then, it was touch and go whether the monarch: 
would be, Jnaintained or whether the King fos a forced 


be Santis pega for eee of civil war. 


oma 


ment reached a working agreement with him, and Colonel 


_ Veltcheff stayed in the background as adviser to the Prime Mini- 


' ster. Attheendof last year, the Government finished reorganising 


the administration, and, spurred on by Colonel Veltcheff, 
began to turn its attention to constitutional revision. His plans 


_ included a National Assembly organised on corporative lines, 
somewhat like Italy, a Council of State superior to the Cabinet 
- to which the King’s constitutional rights should be transferred. 
_ That would give the Council the right to appoint and dismiss 
ministers and would reduce the King’s power to a shadow. The » 


President of the new Council, which would probably be Colonel 
Veltcheff himself, would be virtual Dictator of the country. 
That meant that the struggle over the monarchy began all 
Over again. Colonel Georghieff, the Prime Minister, and Colonel 
Veltcheff his adviser on the one side, and the King and his 


_ loyalist supporters on the other. It came to a head at the end of 


the year when the King refused point blank to allow himself to 
be deprived of his rights. The matter was allowed to drop for a 
time, and it appeared that the King might be prepared to com- 
promise. 

The storm seemed to have blown over once again. But a split 
in the regime had developed. While Colonel Veltcheff was plan- 


- ming to carry his schemes into effect and establish himself as 


7 


nearly all other duties of the social man, are 


- significance; a good saddle of mutton, never. 


Dictator, the royalist group were preparing counter-action. 
Yesterday they struck, and Colonel Veltcheff was arrested. 
General Zlateff, the Minister of War, took over the Government 
as Prime Minister. It is too early to foretell the effect of this 
fact on the Bulgarian Foreign Policy. The last Government 
favoured good relations with Yugoslavia, and suppressed the 
Macedonian terrorists. News tonight shows some anxiety that 
this policy may be modified if not reversed. 

: : STEPHEN HEALD 


Importance of the Dinner Table 


How. bo you suppose most of the world’s work is done? Over 
the dinner table. Why? Because eating is primarily a social 
action. You can’t say as much of most of other human activities. 
Love and money are made best without witnesses. Writing 
poetry, paying bills, shaving—all these, and 


best performed in solitude. But eating! Eating 
offers no such intensity of pleasure, perhaps, 
as a long-distance ski jump or the contempla- 
tion of a Rembrandt. But it is a pleasure more 
often renewed, and more stimulating. A Rem- 
brandt may depress you with a sense of in- 


Consider the infinite variety of activities which 
the hospitable dinner-table makes welcome. 
An office desk has its uses, but its scope is 
limited. A sofa implies either headaches or 
dalliance. But a dining-table is the watershed 
of the social graces. From it flows wit, and 
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A sketch of the King’s House as projected 
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» Officers ‘Association. So the King remained, the new Govern- 


wit’s tribute, laughter; tolerance, civilityand benevolence. From 
it a man rises fitter to face the world. Fate cannot touch him; he 


has dined today. 


HELEN SIMPSON ; 
(In ‘Conversations in the Train’) 


The King’s House 


I SUPPOSE A HOUSE that has to be called the King’s House must 
be meant to be as near the ideal house as an architect can design 
it, so I had to produce a plan for a house which, in my opinion, 
was to be ideally English as well as, for instance, ideally com- 
fortable. 

In these days of commercialism a competition of this sort 
gives an architect excellent opportunities to give full expression 
to his work, especially when the subject concerned is of national 
interest. As a matter of fact, I worked out no less than six rough 
schemes before I designed what I wanted. 

What were the requirements? Perhaps I can best answer 


_ that by describing my house to you. It is a middle-sized house, 


and it had to be designed for a site that had been chosen on 
Lord Iveagh’s estate at Burhill in Surrey, in the trees. In fact, 
it is the size of house which is today becoming very popular, 
and which, one might say, will become the house of the future. 
The days of the country mansion are past: this is not a country 
mansion. It is a smallish house, built, as most modern houses 
are, with an eye to a minimum of labour and maximum of 
comfort. It is, to put it briefly, a house of refined Georgian 
period, with what I can best describe as a feeling of modern- 
ism. 


Inside, first of all, you go into the entrance lobby; then you 
go down two steps into the hall. Then we come to a special 
feature of mine. On either side are sliding doors which open 
into the two main rooms, so that if you open them you can have 
one whole space from end to end of the house. That is the 
essence of my plan. In rather more complicated language, this 
arrangement is based on a plan of spaciousness as an architec- 
tural enclosure of space rather than the general arrangement 
of a house. If those sliding doors are opened and you come into 


Plan of the ground floor 


the hall, it is my idea that you should 
see the whole of the space of the 
house before you. 

To get down to details; I have 
tucked the study rather away from 
the rest of the house, as I think studies 
ought to be. I have put the kitchens 
and servants’ hall on the other side 
of the house. They have their own 
staff staircase, and the kitchen and 
servants’ pantry, of course, are 
equipped with the latest modern 
labour-saving devices. Upstairs, the 
W. F. Sedgwick principal bedroom is my main 


Fy ok are are two est rooms 
‘bedrooms. And, of course, all over the house, cupboards, ward- — 
robes and everything conceivable are built i in. That is my ideal 3 

=, house. 
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Insurance for. Farm Workers touch with all of these, botl 


THE SCHEME of unemployment insurance proposed for agri- to be carted into active help niles hg Faris 
cultural workers is at the moment a plan not of the Govern- — More than that, architects, engineers, and man cturer 
=a: _ ment; but of a Statutory Committee (of which I am Chairman) — taking note of the growing determination to 
'_ which was set up under the Unemployment Act of last year. noise. During the month of Janet the Tg 
We were told to produce as soon as ever we could such proposals Ai 
\ as we thought practicable for extension of unemployment 
insurance to agriculture. “jj pr 
‘The gist of our proposals is that the existing scheme of unem- oe wish. to Peis If you — you do but a yours 
ployment insurance should apply to agriculture with lower rates ~ The work Of the pees is ‘done with strict peer an 
of benefit and contribution, and with special conditions to at 
adapt the scheme to the special circumstances ofagriculture. _ 
vat ‘The benefit proposed is 12s. a week for an adult farm worker, 
it 6s. 6d. for his wife, 3s. for his first child and 2s. 6d. for each other Send your pcations to. ed at : the “Office” % the 
ie _ child. For a family of man, wife and two children, this means League, 66 Victoria Street, S.W.t. Send up what 3 
as benefit at the rate of 24s. a week, as compared with that of 30s. afford. What is. peace worth to you? Send 1 us that. Mes 
; a week which the same man would get if insured under the too small, but the bigger it is Soe more return ‘you i 
general scheme. The agricultural contribution proposed is 4d. ae r 
each from employer, workman and State, or Is. altogether for Bits Pos pe ke ties 
an adult man. That compares with rod. a week each paid under » eee ee 
_ the general scheme. There is a still lower rate of contribution = Oi ar che hace Wa ar 
ne for men engaged, as many are in Scotland and elsewhere, by the» 3 zs 
‘ year or six months. In relation to the benefit that he gets, the - 
_ agricultural worker will thus pay much less than the worker in 
é . other industries. His benefit, on the family basis, is about four- 
“3 fifths of that in the general scheme, but his contribution is only 
_ four-tenths. His contributions are lower than in proportion to 
os his benefit partly because he gets the advantage of his lower 
Pacer rate oF unemployment and partly because he is not being asked 
_ to help in paying off the old debt of the Unemployment Fund. 
Whatever the agricultural workers and their employers. and 
the State on behalf of them pay in contributions will be spent in 
providing benefits for agricultural workers. The rates of benefit 
and contribution which I have named are those for adult men. 
There will be, ‘of course, lower rates for ‘women and. young 
persons. cag 
There are many special conditions of agriculture. for which- 
we have tried to make provision in our scheme. We do not pro-— 
pose, for instance, to apply it to ‘those people who go to the 
- country for a few weeks of fruit picking or hop picking, and are | 
Ss _ mot otherwise insured. We do not propose to apply it to rela- 
nes tives of farmers working with them. Again, though our scheme 
ES will apply to horticulture, that is gardening, and to forestry as 
_ well as to agriculture in the narrow sense, we propose. to exclude 
from it, at any rate for the present, gardeners in private employ. _ 
hes ’ Finally, we have rules for benefit which will secure, we believe, 
ge _ that the regular worker in agriculture is covered for practically _ 
Le all his unemployment without compelling him to pay contri-— 
butions for the unemployment of people who are only hangers- 


| at 1934, said: “Imperialist finance is the one 
OR Be eee eittuset ys Bul sia Msn Wists ‘BEvERD RIDGE _’ the armed conflict now in progress in the 


regi 

ae a3 Se & said) recognised for centuries as Paraguayan leciaees: but: 

per of which, “when the existence | of rons ‘was | "Bolivia v 
cA nti--Noise League cA peal 


SOME OF You may think that after so much din and saekers 
Ms surely our nerves adjust themselves so that they can stand up .or pss ont ese or privation in this war’. 
at against noise and are not affected by it any more. Believe me, remarks may be read in connection with a Senadcntt talk 
: _ that is not so, You stand up to it of course, or most of you do’ Brigadier-General A. B. deere a memiber,of- Be League 0} 
but what does it cost you to do so? We doctors could tell you, 
_ only it isn’t good doctoring to appeal to healthy persons by 
-, intimidating them. Surely the better plan is to appeal to their 
: intelligence i in this matter and try to make them noise-conscious? 
_ The point is that your resistance to noise, a great deal of which 
oe entirely needless and preventible, costs you something that 
_ you cannot afford to pay, and a lot of you are ‘overdrawn’ 
_ already. We British are very patient, very conservative, but we — 
are also shrewd and businesslike. There is no more need to put 
_ up with this stupid expenditure of nerve energy, through need- 
; less noise, than there is to put up with the expenditure caused 
by bad housing, tainted food, impure water, or any other of che 
ae igs conditions that destroy pce ; 


ce Eanes a Sepecicat man who is a “Scot by y birt! 
spent 34 veges, in eineny & and the Jast ae in the Chaco 


wealth’. After this Dr. fines eae as follows: ‘Oil is: 
_in Eastern Bolivia in the Chaco plain, which is bounded to 
west by the Andes. Oil cannot easily be carried over this 1. 
foot barrier, and, therefore, the only - easily accessible 
remaining is to the east, towards the river Paraguay. The r 
tolaya pipeline over this territory is. one of the causes of cor 
between these two South: American powers, Bolivia is: 
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- au Rutland Boughton and his Music 


By FRANCIS TOYE 


4 


; _ Rutland Boughton’s opera ‘The Queen of Cornwall’ is to be broadcast on Fanuary 30 (National Programme) and February t 
eee é (Regional Programme) 


AM the last person in the world who should write an 
article on Rutland Boughton. Alike from the esthetic 
and what may broadly be called the temperamental point 

&. of view, he represents everything that is most alien to 

_ my own tastes and convictions. Boughton approaches opera 
_ from the Wagnerian standpoint. Comparatively early in his 
career he swallowed not only Wagner’s musical theories, but 
his esthetic principles whole, and has perhaps not even yet 
_ succeeded in digesting them. I am a Verdian, not a Wagnerian. 
_ Though I regard Wagner’s purely musical gifts with the 
greatest possible respect and admiration, his music is tempera- 
_ mentally uncongenialto mein most instances, while his esthetic 
theories seem to me demonstrably pernicious, and to have in 
fact exercised a lamentable influence on the course of music. 
In temperament Mr. Boughton and I are even further apart. 


I do not think that he will quarrel with the statement that in. 


almost everything that matters he shares the views of the 

_ Extreme Left. By prejudice and conviction I belong to the 

Right. In short Mr. Boughton’s Good is to me Evil, and vice 

versa presumably. Nevertheless this unfortunate state of affairs 

- does not prevent my thinking that of all the contemporary 

English writers of opera Rutland Boughton possesses the most 
significance. 

A curious feature about Boughton’s music is that its merits 
seem to me largely those which are not to be found in the 
music that he most admires, and that its character, so far from 
being revolutionary, could hardly be more orthodox or staid. 
Instead of being one of the most iconoclastic of British com- 
posers he is one of the most old-fashioned. Not for him the 
strident clashes of a Walton; he is content to confine his ex- 

ression within the limits of a simplified Wagnerian idiom. 
de does not rely for his effects on the orchestra as much 
as Wagner himself, and definitely far less than the ordinary 
Wagnerian or post-Wagnerian composer. He loves melody 
and singing and, in my view, nearly all his most felicitous 
accomplishments are to be found in them. I sometimes wonder 
whether, all unwittingly, Mr. Boughton has not consistently 
practised the gentle art of self-deception, whether he has not 
in reality more in common with Verdi or even with Bellini 
-than with Wagner; with the Archbishop of Canterbury rather 
than with Lenin. Take this very opera, ‘The Queen of Corn- 
wall’, which is the peg upon which this article is supposed to 
be hung. Let me say at once that I have never heard it and 
that therefore I am in no position really to judge it. A work 
__written for the theatre can be judged only in the theatre. 
Nevertheless, so far as a careful reading of the score justifies 
mein having an opinion at all I came to two very definite con- 
clusions about the opera—I beg Mr. Boughton’s pardon, the 
music drama. 
First (which is nothing whatever to do with Boughton), 
_ that the late Thomas Hardy’s play has been overpraised. 
_ It deals, of course, with the subject of Tristan and Isolde, but 
I could not help feeling that I was being regaled with well-nigh 
journalistic information about facts and characters which 
_. Wagner had wisely omitted from his libretto. It is perhaps 
interesting to know that Tristan had a wife whom he seems to 
have married largely because she was called Iseult, and 
whom he certainly treated in the most disgraceful fashion; 
that King Mark, so far from being the noble understanding 
_ husband in the second act of ‘Tristan’, was a jealous, mean- 
spirited coward. But these things do not add to the nobility 
or the effectiveness of the theme. 
| Second, that the — ae nie and especially = es 
_  Wagnerian, re) . Boughton’s score were the least 
aluable. What app red to me wholly charming in ‘The 
~ Queen of Cornwall’ were the more lyrical portions. I may 
_ instance the real pathos of Iseult-of-the-White-Hands’ appeal 
__ to her husband; the beautiful melody where Iseult (the real 
pate) ge “Could he but live for me a day?’ or where the dis- 
guised Tristan sings ‘When I set out for Lyonesse’, an 


ae 
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admirable tune admirably handled. It must be added further 
that there is some nice choral writing very much in the 
manner of “The Immortal Hour’. 

To me all this is the real Boughton. If I have not heard 
“The Queen of Cornwall’, I have heard ‘The Immortal Hour’ 
and ‘Bethlehem’, and the qualities that I greatly admire in 
those works, ‘Bethlehem’ in particular, are similar. Several 
yeats ago I suggested that there was a certain affinity between 
Humperdinck and Boughton. Needless to say Humperdinck’s 
technical skill in counterpoint and orchestration is infinitely 
greater, but the music of both men possesses a flavour that 
must be sought underneath, rather than in the notes actually 
written. In the case of Humperdinck this has been well labelled 
‘the quality of innocence’, to which quality Boughton’s 


fundamental characteristics are somewhat akin. Both men,” 


too, show a readiness to use a current idiom wherein to 
express their personality rather than a desire to invent one 
of their own, though as a matter of fact Boughton’s musical 
expression seems to me more personal than Humperdinck’s. 

When Humperdinck, as in ‘K6nigskinder’, had to write his 
own tunes he was by no means wholly successful. Boughton 
writes admirable tunes possessing individual quality and, as a 
rule, perfectly suited to their context. I am inclined to think, 
though he may never forgive me for saying so, that Boughton 
ought to have been a composer of ballad aperas of a fantastic 
nature, or perhaps a kind of etherealised Balfe. The average 
musicologist is just as unfair to “The Bohemian Girl’ as he is 
to “The Immortal Hour’; in neither does he find the tricks 
(call them conventional devices if you will) or the kind of 
smartness associated with his idea of ‘interesting’ music, 
Doubtless Mr. Boughton’s means of expression are limited, 
Sut he retains one superlative merit denied to the great 
majority of his colleagues: he is not ashamed. He never 
gives us the impression of trying to be clever at all costs. He 
is not perpetually torturing his talent to stretch it to pro- 
portions or into-shapes that are not in fact natural to it. He 
is quite content to write down the music that really comes 
into his head as distinct from the music which, after much 
travail, his head thinks ought to come into it. The result is 
sometimes: naive, sometimes reminiscent, but always dis- 
armingly sincere. It is this sincerity, allied with naturalness 
and a love and understanding of the theatre exceptional 
among British musicians, which makes Boughton a composer 
of significance. Perhaps it is a misfortune that he was not 
born forty years earlier or twenty-five years later. He will 
certainly disagree. 


Forthcoming Music 


MENDELSSOHN, SIBELIUS AND BEETHOVEN are the composers 
represented at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert which 
the London programme is relaying from the Queen’s Hail 
tomorrow, January 31. Sir Thomas Beecham will conduct the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra in Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
Symphony (No. 4 in A), and Sibelius’ Symphony No. 4 in A 
minor; and during the second part of the concert in the Sym- 
phony No. 5 in C minor by Beethoven. 

Cyril Scott will take part in a recital of his own works to be 
given in the National programme on February 1, the other artists 
being Esther Fisher (pianoforte) and Eleanor Kaufman (mezzo- 
soprano), 

The Regional d bee this week include several interest- 
ing outside broadcasts. On Thursday, the North will hear a relay 
from the Liverpool Music Society’s Concert, with the Stratton 
String Quartet; and Scottish listeners the Reid Orchestral Con- 
cert from Edinburgh. On Friday, Northern Ireland takes a relay 
from the Ulster Hall, where a concert is being given by the Belfast 
Wireless Symphony Orchestra and a Massed Male Voice Choir 
of 400 yoices, with Astra Desmond (contralto) as the soloist. 
Finally, the North on Saturday will broadcast the second part 
of the William Rees Concert from Manchester, given by Frank 
Titterton (tenor) and the William Rees Orchestra, 
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kocs Ghialfenves the Magic Circle 


Iam delighted with Mr. Harry Price’s guesses as to the principle ; 


used in my performance of the Indian Rope Trick. Kyder is 


‘also delighted at these guesses! I do not wish to be personal— 
- Lagree with respectability—but I must say that Kyder, although 
only eleven years old, knows more about the Indian Rope ‘Trick 
than these scientists at present. It is not that the account of 


the performance given in your columns by Mr. Price is an 
unfair one. He admits that it took place under the most disad- 


_ Vantageous conditions imaginable, in a bare field swept by a 


snowstorm, and with a temperature little above freezing point. 


Now, Sir, these conditions are far removed from the natural — 
‘surroundings in which the Indian Rope Trick is performed in 


its native land. Perhaps what I did on January 7 will have con- 
vinced even the sceptics that there is at any rate one man in 


_ England able and willing to perform the first and most impor- 


tant portion of the famous Trick, that is, to make a rope ascend 
into the air unsupported by any visible agency, and remain 
there while my son climbs up it. The secret of this ‘Trick I 
learned. many years ago from a Ghurka warrior whose life I 
had been the means of saving. On his death-bed shortly after, he 


imparted to me the secret of this part of the trick, at the same © 
_ time adding his dying injunction that I should not perform it 


in public for profit except when driven to it by necessity. It is 
for this reason, Sir, that the Trick has not been performed for 
SO many years, but now the time has come when I find it neces- 
sary to demonstrate its reality and convince a sceptical world 
that the Secrets of the East have not entirely perished. I do not 
claim except as an illusion to perform the second part of the 
Trick, the vanishing of the boy; but I do claim to perform the 


first part in such a way as is inexplicable to materialistic investi-~ 


gators. Mr. Price, after seeing my Trick, thinks he knows how 
it is done. But let me see the man. who can actually perform 


such a feat! 


Another of your correspondents, Colonel Elliot, has issued 
challenges on behalf of the Occult Committee of the Magic 
Circle. They say they have searched far and wide for a perfor- 
mer of the Trick, and have offered five hundred guineas to 
anyone who can perform it. Now, Sir, these gentlemen have 
never faced Karachi, and Karachi will issue them a challenge. 


_ (Incidentally, I have already published one challenge in the 


World’s Fair about eighteen months ago, under my former 
professional name ‘Phantom’, to which no response has yet 
been given.) I am not a rich man, or I should not be driven to 
perform this Trick of the Indian fakirs before a sceptical public. 


' But if these gentlemen of the Occult Committee are’ in earnest, 
_ let them offer a reward of not five hundred, but of two hundred 
guineas, and I will perform the first part of the Rope Trick to | 


their satisfaction upon the following terms: (I) the sum is to be 
deposited with a neutral party, who is to decide whether I have 


“performed the Trick satisfactorily or not; (2) the rope is to rise 
up through my hands while I am in a sitting posture to a height . 


of ten feet from the carpet on which I sit. It is to remain there 
erect while my son Kyder climbs up it, and remains with his 
hands at the top for at least thirty seconds while he can be 
photographed; (3) the rope shall be an ordinary thick rope 
with a good grip, which shall be supplied by any well-known 
rope manufacturer on a specification as to length and girth 
which shall be agreed between myself and Colonel Elliot or his 


Committee;.(4) the place shall be any open place chosen by. 
_ the neutral party, provided that its conditions are not dis- 


similar to those which obtain in India. This Trick ought to be 
performed as nearly as possible under natural Indian conditions. 
The neutral judge or judges should be satisfied that these con- 
ditions are fair to me. Furthermore, I am to be allowed access 
to this place for at least forty-eight hours previous to the per- 
formance, and during that access I must not be spied upon. 
This is in accord with what the Indians do, for they always 


‘perform the Trick on native ground, and never in the white 


man’s private enclosure; (5) the rope shall be handed to me after 
examination at the commencement of the performance. The 


‘spectators shall be anywhere in front of oy carpet at a distance 


of not less than 15 iret 


It is fatally easy to generalise concerning a lenid? which is a! 


of nationality, despite Congress and Federation. 


-yillages and teach. Education is not confined to universities and — 


a will add that I am able to perform all my Ropes Tricks ona 
table which can be examined beforehand. This disposes | of the yl 
Wiese are fair. conditions, sre. if the Magic ‘Gircle is “really ccc - 
ing enlightenment it will accept my Shalleseey and this much- Ms 
disputed tradition will become a reality. ie 

Plymouth — ae -Karacat “sad ; 


India—A Reply: to We Tayvion 


sub-continent in itself; and in the current series of talks upon — ’ 
India all parties have freely availed themselves of this means —_ 
of escape. Some of Lady Layton’s generalisations on behalf ‘of +: % 
Indian feminism were, however, definitely misleading. Accord-— 

ing to her, ‘the customs of India are steeped in prejudices’. 
Customs, like personal habits, are certainly apt to degenerate — 

into prejudice, but, before throwing bricks, Lady Layton should — 


be certain of her facts. She speaks of ‘the system known as ~ 


purdah’, There are many kinds of purdah, from the ceoipireee 
seclusion in the house or palace practised. by some of the — 
moneyed classes to the instinctive action of the woman labourer, sk 
who pauses in her labour to veil her face in her rags from strange © q 
eyes, probably exposing her breasts in order to do so. The- fee: 
observant will note in any | bazaar that the middle-class Muham- 
madan use of the burkha, or the Marwari use of cobweb silk ‘ 
veils, is compatible with the most enjoyable haggling over vege- 
tables, and extensive jaunts in bullock-carts. Seclusion and’ 
purdah are by no means synonymous. bs 

Continuing, Lady Layton blandly states that ‘no Hindu 
widow may remarry’. This is true of most Brahmins and some 
upper-class castes. It is untrue of the millions, whom the Brah- 
min and the Brahminical politician (there is a subtle connection 
here) dub ‘outcasts’ or ‘depressed classes’, but who boast. them- 
selves Hindus and cannot rightfully be ‘denied the title. The © 
cultivating castes of the Marathi, Canarese and ‘Telegu coun-— 
tries, that is to say the majority of the inhabitants of the villages — 
in a country of villages, have no objection to widow remarriage, s 
and I can produce an analysis of over a thousand marriages. — 
Indeed, widowhood actually has its consolations; this time, the 
woman chooses for herself. Moreover, her price as a widow- 
bride is high; for she is fully grown and has probably proved — 
herself efficient in the matter of fertility and. childbirth. ye 
Layton says widows are treated as ‘outcasts’. Among the non-_ 
widow-marrying upper classes, it would be more correct to say 
that a widow is treated as a penitent, unfortunate in herself and 
unlucky to others. It must be remembered that the word caste 
is Portuguese. It is not a proper translation of the Brahmin - 
varna (colour), nor does it indicate the truly national feeling of — 
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the Maratha Kunbi or the Telegu Reddi. Local nationalism on 


a linguistic basis is ancient in India and, indeed, before long — 
certain castes and groups of castes may well re-acquire an aspect: . 


Lady Layton describes the Indian midwife’s methods. as’ e 
primitive and barbarous, and, in the true spiritof Brahminism, __ 
stigmatises them as low-caste. Their caste may be low, but they ey 2 
se 
ago well-to-do Englishmen despised their surgeons, My experi- a 
ence is that the Indian daz, when she has been initiated into the 
mystery of surgical cleanliness, is fully capable of dealing with — s 
normal confinements; and that is all our country midwives are 2: 
supposed to do. In these matters and in many others, India — * 
has long awaited the inspired patriot who will go into the 


were born into it and their calling is hereditary. Not so long © 


degree-courses. Apart from the franchise, Lady. Layton’: Ss 
‘thousands of women ready to serve their country’ can Tack | no 
opportunity, though the work will not be spectacular. 

Lady Layton expatiates upon untouchability and ‘the peri 
ostracism of the lowest caste (sic) of Hindu’. Caste, in this « 
text, has no meaning, for the hosts labelled by the Brahmins 
‘untouchables’ (the term actually belongs to Southern India) © 7 
are scattered over the whole face of the land and speak ny 
different spares oe a Dy. are in no sense a unit. a8 may 


i Ci at ‘the © 
ess, With few exceptions Indian politics 
persistently town-minded. Agri- 
atter of ‘Statistics; ‘the forest tribes 
ed. No wonder the villager has his doubts as 
of Vakil-raj! No wonder the Bhil asks what 


ur I has appeared 1 upon the scene. It may happen that 
hort time the Indian’ ‘peasant will tire of politics. and 
and restate the problem ‘in his own. terms. Then, — 
es will ee be reborn. 


K. ‘DEB. CopRINGTON. 


> as paled: to ‘painting, but he Hee my sympathy: lite 
hor the j jargon of art, and certainly. rhythm is a clumsy and 
vague word. But believing as I do that half the confusion 
about art in general and modern art in particular arises out of 
ep a Vee to ees that ms Penn of nature hcser most of us 


re 
a the mot juste. Sone attempt to ena’ my use of the word 
be found in in the reprint of my fourth talk in the current 
AISTENER. It is no more capable of exact defini- 
nm than the word ‘art’, but, roughly- speaking, I mean it to 
er all those harmonies and inter-relations of line, colour, 
pe and so on which a work of art possesses in itself. How- 
Ihave no wish to split hairs about words. Can Sir Montagu 
ggest a pte word? I Dies call ise Gs Resney and 


Pe sh, toe! ‘seems anxious is: argue “about words. If 
. Ac t like - ‘modern’ I will gladly use ‘current’ or ‘con- 
oy aporary’: there certainly is a group of artists working at the 


resent time which uses an idiom that some find puzzling and 
ers definitely ugly, and the adjective, ‘modern’ seems a con- 
_ venient one to use when referring. to this group. I entirely agree 
% with Colonel Lush on the question of ‘functional’ beauty. 


eens Ww. I ERIC NEWTON 
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s The Serial eaicee: Sais *: 

Mr. Dunne considers that I have fallen into a trap in my review 
; pare The ‘Serial Universe, but after considering the two ‘main 
£ “errors? with which he charges me I am unable to feel any mis- 


ee 


Padcied in his endeavours to develop a ‘regress’ of the 3- 
: dimensional | ‘here’; but mathematicians, to whom the abstract 
- kernel of this process is familiar, have been more fortunate. 

_ The essence of the first step in the time ‘regress’ is the associa- 
‘ - tion of a complete time-1 with each instant of time-2, giving a 


ark: 2-dimensional continuum of which a ‘point’, » or element, is — 


_~ determined by one time-1 instant and one time-z2 instant. This 
; _ method of manufacturing a new continuum from two given 
ones (here two specimens of the linear continuum) has been 
rz tensively studied in recent years under the name ‘product- 
space’, and is applicable to continua of any number of dimen- ~ 
ons, A ‘demonstration’, analogous to Mr. Dunne’s, of the 


e ‘simply by going step by step through his whole argu- 
it from 1-dimensional to 3-dimensional. The fact that time 


y eps in his argument. This correspondence between 
laviour of space and time being once established, the 


in Relativity will apply equally strongly to 


in my review, is as bad as none at all. 

Rhodes in his letter brings a more powerful a argument 
the spatial extension by saying that Serialism is to be 
aken as a purely empirical system, and does stand or fall with the 
ess of the et gp saa Gohick would justify 


i pak, ie ‘account of how his. theory would lead usta expect ses 


and he to Congress! Meanwhile, organised 


Be _ giving or remorse. Mr. Dunne may, as he says, have been 


rdered a simple series, 7.¢. is 1-dimensional, does not play . 


ch are supposed to explain the appearance of the © 


ign 
, and will produce three (not one) more ae which, .A8 > ~ E> 


only a short, and to my mind vagu 


future. A further confirmation that this is his attitude: 


- claim to give a proof of human immortality, which i is obviously 3 


beyond the reach of any empirical theory. A retreat from this 
_@ priori attitude would expose the theory to criticism by the 
- standards that are nowadays. applied to empirical ‘physical 


theories, and the absence of any kind of quantitative agreement, 


or even of any indication how a quantitative test could be made, 
reduces the value of the evidence. produced in its favour to 
-yanishing point, and the theory to a speculation ‘on what the 
world might possibly be like. © r 

The confusion about the nature 3 Saisie! pitiyte Aaes to 
which I referred is the i ignoring of: the fact that the number of 
dimensions of a physical quantity is the number of measurements 
required to fix it. The number of measurements required to 
fix the whole of Mr. Dunne’s times is one in all, and his serialised 
time is therefore a 1-dimensional entity embedded in an abstract 


_ higher-dimensional space of his own imagining. This is an 


argument which, as I have said in my review, I did not feel I 
could elaborate in a nonttechnical journal, but since then a 
_ less squeamish reviewer in The New Statesman (December 22, 
1934) has_set out this argument very clearly, and I would refer 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. rege to the relevant paragraphs of 
that review. _ 


Cambridge M. H. A. NEWMAN. 


Coffee font Sierra Leone 


Mr. Rowe says that in Brazil as the ‘berry dries it splits and 
releases the two beans. Now, in Sierra Leone, the berries (or 
‘cherries’ as I have heard them called) do not split and, very 


conveniently, release the two beans! When dry, the berries are 


‘placed in a wooden mortar carved out of a solid block of wood, 
and then hammered with a long pole by way of a pestle, by 
-women, until the pericarp is separated from. the beans. The 
beans are then picked out, and are ready for sale. I was in Sierra 
Leone for 20 years, and during that time I never used other than 
locally grown coffee: Stenophylla, a small bean, and Liberica, a 
large one. My cook roasted the beans in a frying pan, and ground 
them in a hand grinder; result, jolly good coffee, particularly the 
Stenophylla. The blend of the two is also very good. 

Why has the coffee of Sierra Leone failed to find an outlet? 
Away back in the 1900’s the merchants on the spot would not 
give the people I knew more. than 13 id. a lb. for the clean 


berry: a poor reward for hours of attention and hard work. The 


consequence was that the African producer with whom I lived 
and worked gave it up as a bad job. Why cannot the working 


_man of Britain, who helps to manufacture goods his African _ 


_ €o-operator buys, enjoy a good. beverage made from the coffee 
grown by our African partners in the Empire? He buys what he 
can—rubbish, not genuine coffee. Genuine coffee is too dear for 
him. The consumption of coffee per head per annum, in this 
country, if my information is accurate, is about three-quarters of 
a pound. That figure, pecsuueb ly, includes ‘coffee mixtures’. 
Sos fap W. ADDISON 


Riaian Tour’ Abia: . 
On behalf of myself and other friends who went to Russia in 
the party described by Signor Carlo Scarfoglio in his book, 


Russian Tour, reviewed in THE LisTENER of January 16, may I. 


' say that the party was not largely composed. of’ Scoiilists who 
spatial extension of his theory, so far from being impossible, can : y, pany eT E 


had not ‘a moment of pity for the Russian people’. Our party 


; - consisted chiefly of persons who went to study Russia objec- 
and making almost mechanically the changes necessary to . dat M : 


tively and who kept an open mind on all they heard and saw. 


~ We met in groups and exchanged ideas and information. But 


so prejudiced was Signor Scarfoglio, even before he reached 
~ Russia at all, that he declined to take part in these discussions. 
-So much for the gears approach’ with which your reviewer 
credits him, 


Worcester Park A, C, CUMMINGS 


‘Sea Power in the Modern World’ 


As I have never proposed that naval policy should be based 
upon. the assumption that ‘rules of war’ will be scrupulously 


observed, your reviewer ’s remark is irrelevant. This, howevets 


~p 4 


Preach: sinproftedsle, He oe that to call 


the sort. What it asserts is that they fulfil the same function in 
‘strategy and tactics—a wholly different matter. He asks whether 


‘ship, for the reason, apparently, that a bomber can attack a 
battleship, and may injure her. Most certainly I deny it. The | 
power to attack and possibly to injure by no means renders the 
vessel which flies the equivalent of the surface vessel, any more 
than the same power renders a submarine the substitute for a 


_ eruiser.. Each has its particular powers and limitations, and 


such comparisons are meaningless. 


He sees no reason why one or two aiceale should not ns 


much more effective than a surface vessel for protecting com- 
merce, When warships which .fly possess the endurance 


_ necessary to accompany merchant shipping, the accuracy of 


fire necessary to compensate for limitation of ammunition 

supply, and the capacity to operate in all weathers, this may 

be possible. But that day is certainly not in sight at present, as 

every seaman knows. eS : 
Aylesbury H, W. RICHMOND 

. " ae = > 


onveretiei in the Train 


I write to register a protest against the first of your ‘Cotwetea 
tions in the Train’ broadcasts: and the ground of my protest. is 


that the whole point of such conversations is that the characters _ 


should be representative. In this case the ‘Communist’ was not 
merely made grotesque—he “was made to affirm things which 
are the opposite of Communist Sg ordain vs spec three 
_things: FS Sali 

(1) Communists: do -not address promiscuous Presa tiodi= as. 
‘Comrade’. This is a formal mode of address. used only in 


_ Party circles and on Party occasions. (Miss Holtby has remem- 


‘bered a comic habit of the pre-War Social-Democrats and 
fastened it on to the Communists.) (2) Communists do not 
‘advocate the ‘organised State’ as the end of their endeavour. 


They make use of the historically-developed State organisation — 


“asia means to > the end of abolishing the State siouetliee @) No 


i (Continued from page 175) 


of cee dad was the natural issue of India’s constitutional _ 
progress. I do not understand that declaration to have been 
weakened in the slightest degree, and I hope the Government 
will take the earliest opportunity of making that absolutely — 


clear. If the words, ‘Dominion Status’ can be put in the Pre- ~ 
- amble to the Act, I shall rejoice to see Indian desires met in 


this respect. The claim for ultimate full equality of political 
_ status is one which the Indian is of course entitled to make. © 


_ If I were an Indian I would not be satisfied with anything less. 


- The realisation of that full equality of status with ourselves 
and with the other Dominions depends, however, not so much 
on what is done here, nor upon the working of any statute, but 
on the measure of success with which Indians carry on their 
own government. In this respect as in others, their destinies are 
in their own hands. 

It is only in the actual working of the scheme that the prob- — 
lems, immediate and potential, can be solved. It is urgent that 
this experience should not be delayed. What is needed in 


_ India is the digging of a new channel to divert the flow of 
_ the mind and energies of her people. Those energies too Jong 


have been devoted to the sterile controversies of constitutional 


-of actual government, of day to day administration, and to the 
_ work ofsocialandeconomicreform.. =. 


BED ieinie India’s Goodwill - 
One of the arguments most frequently used in favour of 


7M oe constitutional advance is that the British Government has 


_ been largely paralysed in tackling these problems because of - 
the reluctance of an alien government to intervene in matters 
~ affecting the intimate social life and the religious susceptibilities - 


boats and gunboats’ is to suggest they are the. eqctiee leek in 
~ power and mode of action of that craft. It suggests nothing of 
the relics of. the Capi 
> vague outlines 0 
I deny that the modern bomber is the equivalent of the battle- — 


every: representation made ‘of their oJ 


- munist. aed the Seri tee ate did that wings owe 


largely Communist. I think so myself. But Ih: 


face up to their responsibilities, and deal with these i insisten 


_ of Provinces, some of them containing more peop 


will be sonarus: given. But I would Tike t o pate 
_ reform. It is time that these powers were directed to the needs — 
_ supreme political consideration during 
We. need all the. friends we can get : 

‘may have to fight a big battle—and proba 
representative institution 
we shall as all the 
_ of another people. Very well! Now that the Indians are to eid 


Generally I protest agains 
of the. Communist attitude ‘towards “perso! 
majority of cases she herself stated the Communist : 
offered it as a reply to ‘Communis - a A a 
ede a: Bes fe Sake 


b, Suen = es 


We Fie sent Ae shee letter to 
It appears to be a habit of certain 


act angry, at jeast let ‘sina scaiter = pees ‘Where ple 

(1) I have myself been addressed by Communists as ‘C 
‘rade’ and that since the War. I cannot be misled by ‘a c 
habit of the pee Social-Democrats’. since till 1916 1 


broadcasting purposes—to differentiate his speeches 
of the ete who was coat redundant in his use of the wort 


7 = 


it must be fad as a cae (3) My Gacsnueaiart was n 
he was English, and I.ask Mr. Jackson whether 80 pe 
English Communists do not point to Russia as the pa 
must be followed if the classless ROSEY: at which they aim is sto 
achievéeder+ 4b trees 


pore Sued 


I am delighted that Mr. oe A. Sacha thinks ion 


the autocratic methods advocated by Lenin and 
by Mr. John. Strachey, for the Teasons which 1; woman 
train has given. ; 5 ST re eee : 
eras s Wa OF pr Qh ile pe Be ors WintFRED es 


given practically siete tS power in these ide fields, 1 


questions touching inveterate _ Customs: and deep- e: 
disabilities, _ 

I cannot believe that Indian politicians are going to chet 
away the immeasurable opportunity that the new constitutio: 
will Ee peor The task ig theo i is one of the oo 


candidates for the coming. aléétion! When the pribeie 
been fought, they have to organise eleven governments, 
of which will be responsible for the internal order and progres 


British Isles. When they have done all this, they 
free hand, unless indeed they make the kind of mist 
which the safeguards are intended as a gene tints a ie es 
India will need all the help. she can g 


only India’s need of us, but also our need o 
The relations between Europe and 


especially in Asia and the Far East. 
—for the defence of freedom, for the n 


‘most precious elements: 


by 


ig en 
= i 7. oe toi 
_An Appeal to Hope 


ind ‘ . : - 
__-Lord Lloyd made his appeal to fear. If this scheme fails, 
_ think of the dreadful prospect. I make my appeal not to fear, 
_ but to hope. If this thing succeeds, what might we not look 
_ for? This enterprise is one of the greatest in all recorded his- 
tory. Upon the ‘success of this enterprise depends in great 
_ measure the well-being of the Empire, the elimination of race- 
~ conflict, the wiping out of colour supremacy, good relationship 
__ between East and West, the confederation of Asia and Europe, 
_ the peace of the world. So splendid an enterprise cannot suc- 
_ ceed except by the sustained effort and fortitude of all that is 
_ best in the political life of India and Britain. By her long his- 
tory, her tradition, her position in Asia, her growing import- 


; ‘The Caner 


. Loo a 


first letter of the New Year was from a lady who 
indignantly askksx—*When will Hollywood begin to send 
us films entirely in English? . . . They are getting 
a better, but there are still a lot of films itis impossible to 
34 understand. . . they all speak that dreadful American’. That 
1s not the end of the good lady’s very self-possessed abuse. 
But it is the essence of it. And against the chorus of listeners 
who have written cheering postcards about ‘The Thin Man’, 
there rise two complaining voices which protest—‘You didn’t 
_ warn us that it was in a foreign language’. I am grateful for that 
____ last remark, because though it means to be sarcastic it is actually 
just a guileless statement of fact. Perhaps I have taken too 
' much for granted. I should therefore blame myself for not 
‘warning you that American films are often in American. I am 
certainly not going to blame America for sending us films in 
its own language. At least not until we are all agreed that René 
Clair simply must be stopped sending us films in French. Not 
_— until most of you sit down in anger and write to object to 
-— ‘that dreadful Irish accent’ in ‘Man of Aran’. 
_ One way of learning to enjoy foreign films is—if I may make 
so bold—to learn the language. But for every thousand of us 
who sometimes haye had to wrestle with French verbs or 
__ German nouns I suppose not two of us make the effort to study, 
_ oh. . .say, American prepositions, to say nothing of American 
manners. I don’t say in order to see an American movie you 
should. But I do say that before you pass an opinion it is a 
necessary effort, an effort simply of courtesy. : 
+I am greatly indebted to one friendly correspondent who 
assures me he is ‘a strongly traditional’ and, I should add, an 
_ admirable Englishman. He points out in ‘The Thin Man’ a 
merit I have seen or heard nobody else mention. Let me first 
¥ remind you (or describe for the others) of the scene he is writing 
about. It is the one in which the wife (Myrna Loy) and her 
» ex-detective husband are the hosts at a very rowdy and casual 
_ party which includes detectives, a lawyer, a few journalists, a 
_ young university student, a few ex-convicts, a fashionable 
_ diyorcée. There is a chorus of drunks limply conducting a 
carol with almost any article of fire-irons they can find. A fat 
_ man is howling for a long-distance call. There are three or four 
_ people chasing each other. You have to assume that at least a 
_ dozen wine-glasses will be broken, tables scratched, that 
cigarettes will by this time be quietly punctuating the pattern 
of every strip of carpet, lace, and cushion in the room. The 
atmosphere is so compelling, in fact, that Myrna Loy is moved 
(0 fling her arms round her husband’s neck and confess. weakly 
at-I like about you, darling, is—you have such charming 
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this is what my correspondent says: ‘However congenial 
ng the whole group seems to you personally, there is 
ing fact about that party. It is the way it is con- 
n you think offhand of any English couple you know 
with that motley crew, wouldn’t have given in, 
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ance in the councils of the world, her philosophy, India is 
qualified to contribute to this mighty undertaking something 


we cannot contribute, but we too have a distinctive experience 
and through many generations we have learned to secure 
something more than government, something more even than 
freedom, and that is free government, liberty within the 
commonwealth. ’ 

-Itis the association with India that has given special dis- 
tinction to our history. Where in the record of that association 
wrong things have been done, let us agree that the dead past 
shall bury its dead. Where in that association, good things have 
been done, let us gain: therefrom our inspiration for this 
greatest enterprise of all in the hope that by the wise efforts of 
two peoples of diverse gifts but of equal political status, there 
shall be given to the world a contribution greater than either 
could have made alone. I do not believe that the association of 
India and Britain was the mere accident of history or geo- 
graphy; I believe that association was in the providence of 
God. Whom God hath joined together, let no man put asunder, 


: ‘That ‘Dreadful cAmerican’ 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


refused to serve people drinks, turned somebody out, felt their 
dignity wounded, or had a bitter quarrel about it afterwards? 
On the contrary, the good temper, the easy flippancy, the quick, 
alert manners, the indifference to the good looks of their 
household; above all, the smooth indifference to this howling 
mix-up of social classes—all this was taken so much for granted 
that in the middle of laughing I nearly forgot to notice it. 
But now I should call it—and I’m choosing my words care- 
fully—a quality of breeding that probably no other race 
possesses’. 

Well, that’s a thought for the week, all right. If anyone is 
already puffing with anger may I point out that my corres- 
pondent says ‘a quality of breeding’ unlike the equally excellent 
ones possessed by—let us say—the Chinese or the British?- He 
is saying it is different. But equally admirable. And what 
shocks him, and of course what shocks us, is that it should be 
different, that it should be something which cannot be measured. 
by our standards. At a later time I shall try and suggest why it 
is possible in America for social classes to mingle freely and 
vitally and yet without sentimentality—the reason is in the 
language. But for the present I pass on to you this corres- 
pondent’s letter with a little signature of applause. And I ask 
you when next you see an American movie to look on it as 
something entirely foreign and to like or dislike it by the 
standards it sets itself not by ones you would apply to England 
and English people. And when you hear an expression that 
seems a little odd to you, don’t assume it was invented by a 
music-hall comedian trying to be smart. It was probably spoken 
by Lincoln or Paul Jones. Remember, even, if you had been 
living three hundred years ago you might have used it. And 
when you hear a strange pronunciation remember you are not 
hearing a chaotic speech that anyone has deliberately changed. 
Suppose, say, it is Franchot Tone—you are hearing almost an 
historical voice. For though it is the cultivated speech of a New 
England gentleman of 1934, it happens in essentials also to be 
the cultivated speech you would have heard in London over 
two hundred years ago. When you hear somebody call somebody 
else a ‘stool-pigeon’ don’t think it’s another word for idiot. A 
stool-pigeon is a profession as authentic, if not as respectable, 
as a solicitor or an insurance-agent. Now suppose, you say, I 
should like to be able to understand better the American 
language, how can I go about it? Well, begin humbly by 
borrowing, buying, or sneaking—I nearly said ‘snitching’— 
Mr.H-L. Mencken’s classic and simple book called The American 
Language. And when that has opened your eyes to the extent 
of a permanent goggle, see if this world of stooges, and ham- 
burgers, and corn on the cob, of sophomores and hill-billies, 
where people go haywire and pass the buck, isn’t a new and 
a more understandable place. I can promise you that if you 
then see again ‘The Thin Man’ or ‘Blonde Bombshell’ you will 


‘have a new experience that, as the American cigarette advertise- 


ments say in their easy Elizabethan way, is an experience ‘that 
will surely please’. 
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aa The Autobegenstee of James Agate 


a oe 


“Hamish Hamilton. 18s. — 


. THERE CAN BE FEW BOOKS as long as this- which. praia such © 


. spontaneous and yet such sustained entertainment for an 
- intelligent mind. Those who have heard Mr. Agate’s criticisms 
. from the loudspeaker or read them in the Press may have © 
_ come to the conclusion that his racy, effervescent pronounce- 
“ments on art and life could only be supplied and imbibed in 
_ small quantities. This book proves that Mr. Agate can keep 


it up, and in all probability thousands of readers will disregard 


. the laws of health and commonsense and read on into the 
“small hours, fascinated and grateful. The charm of the book 
Ties in Mr. Agate’s personality, and this gets full play because | 
“he is completely candid about his own character: The only ~ 
* exception is that he has scarcely a word to say about-sex— 
and this surely is a matter for mutual congratulation between 
author and reader. The binding theme of the book is the story 
of how Mr, Agate got heavily into debt (he makes no attempt 
10 throw the blame elsewhere), and how he got, or is getting, 
out again. The son of a well-to-do Manchester family, he had | 
a large income in his early manhood and cultivated tastes 
which quickly used it up. Until the outbreak of the War his 
main occupation was selling cotton cloths, though he was 


doing spare-time dramatic criticism for - The -Manchester 
~ Guardian under Scott and Montague and Monkhouse, of 
’ whom he gives a generous ahd vivid appreciation. Not until 
: he was over forty did he discover his ‘life work’—he apologises ~ 
too modestly for the phrase—and first with the old Saturday © 


' Review and then with the Sunday Times became a dramatic 


- critic in the great succession. His broadcasting brought him 


- wider fame. This rich book is so packed with wit, with amusing 


~ stories, with intimate glimpses. of other personalities, with . 


- deft and enlightening comments on human nature, that the 
most comprehensive review must needs leave the reviewer 
“ conscience-stricken to think of all he must perforce omit from 
“his summary. Among Mr. Agate’s innumerable subjects 
(besides himself, most interesting of all) are Sir Frank Benson 
(ably defended from stupid charges), Pélissier, Edgar Wallace, 
- Bernard Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Rachel, Rejane and—of course!— 
Sarah Bernhardt, C. B. Cochran, Lionel Fielden of the B.B.C. 

- (excellently sketched), Dame Madge Kendal, and dozens of 


: others. Two figures, not publicly known, recur ‘through the 


~ pages, Mr. Agate’ s brother Gustave, who has the most con- 
* vincing theories on golf and dramatic criticism, and his secre- 


~ tary Alan (‘Jock’) Dent, who occupies with distinction the post 


~ of court and licensed jester in the Agate household. ‘Mr. Agate’ s 
' amusing style is too well known. to need quotation as an earnest - 


yi of quality, but perhaps attention may be drawn to a speech | 


- delivered at a Book Exhibition on ‘Reviewing’ > and never before 
"fully or even adequately reported. ‘What i is the matter with re- 


; viewing’ >, ,he says, ‘may be divided into: (a) reviewers and (6) their 
- reviews’. What follows is not only brilliant and witty; but, as 
’ usual with Mr. Agate, honest, informative and wise. It is not for — 


' * nothing that his two passions, outside the drama, are champagne , 
-* and show ponies. There is something of the stimulating sparkle - 


a 


* of the one and the gallant pens of the other in everything _ 
he writes. . 


__ 


_ Great Contemporaries. Cassell. 8s. 6d. =) 


- Under this title the publishers have brought together 37 essays 
- by different writers on outstanding men of our day. The list 


-. ranges from Ford to Picasso, from Gandhi to Hitler, from ‘in that region; and in addition to the normal difficulties - 
. Einstein to Sir Oliver Lodge. It is not a bad list, considering the | 


Vaitheuley of compromise between real achievement and popular ~ 
',fame. Here and there a name may raise. surprise, and here and. 


ee there an omission, as of Pavlov and Masaryk. Literature is not 


‘ represented, except by Bernard Shaw, whom Mr. Bridie treats 
| primarily as a ‘Sage’. Some of the Great—Pius XI for instance, | 


‘ or the Aga Khan—seem to be included principally on the 


strength of their position, though it is not always easy to 


. Separate the position from the man. One suspects that Lgauitey 
- was a convenient person to get M. Maurois to write about. 


. As for the essays themselves, they vary in both quality and - 


* intention. For the politicians and dictators, there is usually a 
~ eareer to outline, and astonishment to be registered at the rise of ~ 
a small official’s son in Braunau or Salonika to supreme leader- — 


to suggest LS Sa pirbosiit to 
and to state some of his théories about-art in gener 
_ Louis Golding is more immediately concerned with the 
- bickering over Epstein’ ’s sculpture. Too many 
.in the kind of pious laudation punctuated | with exclan 
marks which. our. fathers found suitable for inducing TO 
_worship in the young. It is perhaps. a comment on modern. 
tastes that the two clearest examples of this tendency are am n, 
‘the chapters devoted to scientists—Lodge and Marconi. To i 
_canini suffers somewhat from the drawing-room adula a 
~ which surrounds most great musicians, and Schweitzer almo st on 
a eribhiees! yniiley the text for a sermon. Nevertheless there 


‘in pie book. Mr Harid: Taivki?e: ariicte on "Trotsky; and: 
_ Bernays’ on Ramsay MacDonald, stand out as excellent piece 
of work, well-balanced, critical, and illuminating. Others are 
equally sound, if less brilliant, If the editing had been mare 
responsible, | or the publishers had made it clearer to their 
writers at the outset that the essays were aimed at an fe 
and adult public, the book as.a whole would Baye beens more 
valuable aa authoritative. Fie s ee < aie 


4 
An pe Odyssey: The Third Expedition « of 4 
‘Haardt and Audiun-Dubreuil ae : 
a 


By Georges: le Févre. Gollancz. | 18s. + 


_ This book is the record of a journey across Asia, of whith a 
“ many readers will already have seen the film, carried out ine 7 

1931-2 by means of specially designed caterpillar-track motor _ 
vehicles. It was originally intended that the whole expedition, oa 
“consisting of some 40. Europeans, should land at Beirut, cross 4 
Syria, Iraq and Afghanistan, and thence, avoiding altogethér — ‘ 
the formidable obstacle of the aoe ah CrOSs into Russian’ a 


thus to link up Feaice with. her farthest colonial possessions i, 
_After much time and money had been spent on the necessary 
preliminaries the Russian authorities: cancelled their permit. — 
This necessitated a complete change of plans, for Haardt # 
now found that the only route open to him was that throug, 
“Afghanistan to India and thence via Kashmir and Gilgit t 
the Pamirs.. This meant crossing the very obstacle he was” 
hoping to avoid. It was at once apparent that che Kenge 
"cars designed for the original journey could never traverse . 
the new route: and for this reason the expedition was divided # 
‘into two. One group, under Lieutenant Victor Point, would. a 
‘take the heavy vehicles by sea to China, and after crossing tHe — - 
Central Asian plateau would join up with Haardt, who, with 
“some specially designed light cars backed up by more normal - pe: 
transport for this part of the world, would meet ‘him at Kashgar “ 
_ Neither party travelled through previously unknown country; 
- but this is not to imply that either journey was uneventful. ba 
‘It was more than-a sporting venture to attempt the Gilgit 
route with ‘motor transport, although none realised better ay 
‘than Haardt himself that there was no practical value in the - — 
_ undertaking. It will surprise no-one who is familiar with the — = 
- country that it was decided eventually | to abandon the cars at 
< Gilgit: the wonder is that-even with the unique organising — = 
‘ ability and resources of the leader they were able to get so far 
- The approach of the China section coincided with the civil war 


Ne aed sais 


to i ae sis ais 


‘ordinarily inherent in such a journey Point found himself 
“not only constantly hindered by the authorities, but even, at 
* times confined almost as a prisoner. Finally, in order to: 
‘the onward passage of his party, he was forced to reorgani 
“and « un for a time the wereless: ‘service of one of thet 


Saree in the book, fait § give a oGhad- picture of present. 
‘conditions in the once happy land of Chinese Tur 

‘The two parties were hardly ever in touch, as Poi 
* forbidden by the Chinese to use his wireless. It w 
+ something ‘of a surprise when the celine“ crestaalieealele ‘00k ~ 
-place not far from Urumchi. From ayeandcrery united 
expedition, again in spite of endless Sic every cone 
chinsiratice: ‘on: * thie ipo Shean docal-o als, eventually 
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oe ‘novel by de Fierro hianeoe 


é told i n eS as” cone SEC fs ke most éntertaining book . . « do not miss 
e air that blows over the ~ it. A wickedly diverting. satire on the whole - 

— Helen Thomas: Sunday a if “ Dictator ” movement. It amused me hugely.’ 
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| 58 By aes | ni a ak “William: eee. Pa othays ah si, Sey 
EN ‘stories, are ike: nothing I haves ever read—they are a new kind of living. I feek read = | ‘ + ane x 
th m with my eyes, ears, and nose, I won't put the throat because I am not trying to be funny . Q@ 
b t to (express an opinion” ‘of how terribly good I think these stories are.’—Kay Boyle. ‘The best) i Se ? 

hort iar writer since: oo: _ Henry. pees dea! Morley. Neier. Pate AGH os ee 
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<0 : "Self Subsistence or the Unemployed 
. a an a Peet) and k W. ‘Scott © pis 


a ERIN eee 4 : ; : ‘ } x 
_ 4 + : v 
ae ‘book whick no reader of sepilinetpotniys economics and social aiaire can afford to ignore. im 
ene, 
. Sf Readers of The Times will remember the two important articles by Professor Scott, describing the ys 
 * colonies’ of unemployed men who haye been able,-here in England, by their own efforts and the 


“use of socal token Pape et to maintain themselves and their families. MOTE es Of .- 2 Pa. 
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Do | Return 1 to Philosophy = Mistress ‘of Mistresses 


ee ee CE. M. Joad Sage E. R. Eddison > | cher 


- “5 ¥ 


, Hage. J aa kehwe: Hie: Set into the Ting and A ees imaginative romance by the guthar of 
oe challenges the sceptics — especially Aldous | The Worm Ouroboros: (‘From whatever heaven 
ise . Huxley, Hemingway, and D. H. Lawrence, Read — / Mr. Eddison comes he has added a masterpiece ‘ sey 
hig also nus Guide to. 0. Modern J lay bute Yo to English literature.’—James Stephens.) With ' keg 

cescawe Tignes ae ae eats ~ ~ decorations by Keith: Henderson. wee 10/6 
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Big Cee P. R. rc: rmead | BR SES Ambrose Heath 


© The new 5/-: edition of this famous book. — Mr. Heath destroys the ‘popular illusion that 
he ‘ Not ‘merely a book ‘but an event. °—J. L. only two soups exist, Thick and Clear. Uniform 


Garvin: Observer. re aed. ORNL 5 a with Good Savouries. Ny aR; 


ire 2 4% ie be published February Bi MS | | aes a ma 3 * 


The Reign o : King George Ne joe 


praia ie e D (oe Somervell | . 
In May, | a King ayaves mdpteten ‘ais twenty- -fifth year. of his reign—a reign aciceees in. 


our history. . vIn: this book Mr. Somervell gives, with admirable wit and dramatic sense, the full sweep ~ 
ate sf Ceram nt: aoe Recommended “6 the Book Guild. + 12/6 


3 aa Bride Sie Ea ae | Tock of the. Alnade , 
as by a Boyle -. * by John Cromar % 
mins ay $3 pigte ay: 6 tay pares in the South Seas. . Jilustrated. 8/6 - , - ead 
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describes strange happenings in Kenya, hee and 
the Belgian Congo. 


LA 
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of an elephant—personal experiences of black 
magic and witchcraft. _ te weeny 


3 Adventures 
ivory-poacher. - 


with big game—an 
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© A murder by reputed cannibals. 
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but always with sympathy and humour.’’ 
—News Chronicle. 
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* Claws of Africa (2nd Impr.) now 5s. net. 
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Young a White Hunter’ ese ” Experiences 


_ Africa Calling | 


e Occult forces at work—the a call levitation ’ 


intrepid 
= ea Ze 


s° Mr. Courtney’s cond book is as entertaining as .- 
his first.* In a free and easy style he tells’ many a 
good yarn, sometimes grim, sometimes even horrible, 
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The ‘Autobiograph y of 


| James Kate 


_ “Expert. and ively, 
intelligent, insanely ‘outspoken and 
indiscreet . . . To read it is to. 
spend a couple of hours in the” 
_ best of. good company.” g x fe he 


News- Ch ronicle 
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43 ‘With 16 Illustrations: 
Py ; HAMISH HAMILTON : PUBLISHER :: 


Himorously aN 


18s. net a < 


"English, 


which “indicate how. easily a “reader. can. find a 
quotation, a subject, and. its allied topics. 


Arrangement by sub- 
ject in order to group 
together all quotations 


’ related by themes 


¥ aes 


2 


Cross pofereuses in the 


‘text to allied topics. ss 


3 


' Main subjects divided 
_ where there are vari- 
- ous shades of meaning. 


Variahne of the sanie_ 
quotation arranged _ 


chronclogically to 
show cog OLE de- : 
velopment. Satie 


me 1, 680 Secee 


2,924 Topics eee 
2, 684 gs 2? 


| pusiisien « ‘to take: ‘the ae of 

place in its ‘particular a 
reference, this. work is_ altogether new 
and originial cand is not a revision or 
Sule at of an older book,’ 


Ree ore as 5 any ae eailee jon, 
containing more than 70, 000 quotations — 
- from all liter atures, ancient and modern. 
" Quotations: from ‘other. languages, 

_ whether ‘Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish,» 
German, French, or Scandinavian, ate = 
given in the~ original as wee as: in. 


Many interesting com- 


Royal ‘8v0° 


et We very ness survey 
attractive and. -useful. ies 


sphere of 


tt Pe 


ee 
mentaries — ‘throughiont.s Se < 
thes book. | Z 


Zemcnkapien! auchonee 
_and- — are dated. 


~ 


Large » Zeondiinie type : 
well spaced. ir ere 
: x ha ee 

En =, lish | Sansladoss : 
followed by the quota- << 
‘tion in its — original | i. | 
language. = tae 


— Quotations numbered | 
_ consecutively — and 

index in order ts” 
ovate quickly. ‘ Ee 


4, 5719 Authors, 
Complete Indexes: & 


ot without first experiencing terrible hardship 
io ihtense ‘cold of the deserts Sodut ater" 
dt was taken suddenly ill and died almost immedi-. 

y. Deprived of its leader and worn out by the immense 
‘difficulties already overcome, the expedition decided to abandon. 
the rest of the j journey and the party accordingly returned by: 
to France. 

is oe toga in a brief review to do proper justice to this. 
k, which has been quite unusually well translated by. 
eral Swinton, who, as the part designer of the Tank, has 
self had so much to do with track vehicles. There is not a 
dull page. from beginning to end, Only one complaint can be 
Ee aede a book of this undoubted scientific value should have 
- been furnished with an index. The maps are adequate and 


Se illustrations magnificent. ; 


The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats 
5% “Macmillan. 15s. *¢ 


Wheels and Butterflies. By W. B. Yeats is 
Macmillan. 6s. : 


- The earliest of these plays are in verse, the recent volume ‘is 

in prose, with poems, which are complete in themselves, 

_ introduced almost extraneously, as choruses, or as songs, to 

heighten the effect of the drama. Moreover, chronologically, 

the plays advance from verse to prose. The writer seems to find 

_ that on the stage verse is not altogether successful: one play 

; _ from the Collected Poems, ‘The Only Jealousy of Emer’, is 

rewritten as prose in Wheels and Butterflies, whilst there is 

__a-stage version of ‘The Shadowy Waters’ which differs from 

_ the poem printed in the Collected Poems. In 1928, when Yeats 

__wrote a version of Gidipus, he wrote only the choruses in 

verse, and the speeches in prose. If he had made the translation 

_ twenty years earlier, presumably the whole play would have 

a been i in verse. The lesson of Yeats’ development seems, then, to 

a be that as a dramatist he has been driven gradually to abandon 

the poetic drama. Certainly he has written no sustained dramatic 

- poetry to compare with the later poems in The Tower, or 

The Winding Stair. Of the earlier plays, only ‘The Shadowy 

- Waters’ is equal to the best of the earlier poetry, and this, as 

he himself seems to suspect, is perhaps more successful as 

a poem than on the stage. In any case it is unique, a 

_ sustained work of romantic lyricism, which certainly owes its 

interest and intensity to the dramatic form. But this is an 

isolated miasterpiece.. There are plays here like ‘Deirdre’ 

_and “The Countess Cathleen’ which have deservedly been 

successes, yet they do not entirely satisfy. If one compares 

_- ‘Deirdre’ with Synge’s ‘Riders to the Sea’, one realises that 

~~ although Synge’s play is written in prose, the idea and the 

~ pattern are essentially poetic. The idea of Yeats’ play is also 

_ poetic, but the spontaneity and freshness of the poetic drama 

are swamped rather by the versification. The style of Yeats’ 

early blank verse is reflective, ornamental and romantic rather 

» than dramatic, so that one is left feeling that it is not a failure 

_ of poetic inspiration that has made him turn in his drama to 

_ prose, but a failure of blank verse. There is always the possi- 

_ bility in drama that the poetic idea may be fulfilled by making 

‘ a pattern the totality of which is poetry, but the units of which 
"are prose. 

~The short late plays in ie volume called Wheels and Bane 

yy flies have an interest and importance which most critics do not 


, e “The Words upon the Window Pane’ and ‘The Resurrection’. 
These two plays can on no account be dismissed as fantasies 
a5 of a mind which is familiar with great subjects. They are not 
so much interpretations of past themes as glimpses into the 
3 . When Yeats gives us, in the little drama.of ‘The Words 
5 gpon the Window Pane’, a picture of the attendants at a 
_ seance listening to Swift’s passionate voice as he converses 
with Stella, he is exhibiting a ritual which to him is of such 
evolutiona: _ importance that finally it will alter society as 
rofoundly as Christianity has altered it. It is a part of what he 
‘the slow preparation for the greatest, perhaps the most 


sance, a revolution that may, perhaps, establish the 

complement of certain philosophies that in all ancient 
( heroic art’. The hearing of Swift’s voice 
the same significance as, in the play ‘The 


seem to haye recognised. The most interesting are those called -- 
. to make a critic. His latest book, like most of his critical books, 
- consists mainly of lectures given in Cambridge. But he is still 
_ himself in the town of Mr. I. A. Richards and Dr. Leavis. , 
_ *To me definitions, in life, and more particularly in literature, 


revolution in thought Europe has seen since’ the © 


othe besting of Chriat's heart has onthe voune 
aker who thrusts his hand into that wound. “The 
ig ese. hecsorcams, and. Ais beliré, 


Sere hs? .to accept. the passage of phantoms through 
Stone walls, but will not allow a phantom to have flesh and 
blood, is destroyed. The plays, and especially the prefaces in 
this short book, are of extreme importance: because they reveal, 
more than anywhere else, the synthesis that has enabled Yeats 
to emerge as the greatest English poet of our time. What these 
prefaces do, in fact, imply is that Yeats sees a fundamental 
unity in the discoveries of psychology and also of psychical 
research. This may seem ridiculous, but on it is founded a 
great poetry. 

“There is in these plays a vigour that distinguishes them ag 
much from the early plays as the late poems are distinct fromi 
their predecessors. It remains to be seen whether Yeats witli 
write a longer play, in which he is able to adapt his later poeti¢ 
style to his new drama of ideas, 


History of Everyday Things in England, 185 1-1934 
By H. and C. H. B. Quennell. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


If the concluding part of this intriguing series is less exhilarating 
than its three predecessors, the fault lies in the period it covers 
rather than in the authors, As a generalised description of that 
period, ‘the age of production’ is not a very happy sub-title. All 
ages are ages of production. It would have been better to label 
these eighty years ‘the machine age’ and so indicate one of 
their outstanding features than to employ a colourless and not 
distinctive epithet. The authors’ task would then have stood 
out more clearly as that of recording the conquest of craftsman- 
ship, in its very various everyday embodiments, by the semi- 
#utomatic and automatic machine right on to the early victories 
of mass-production. The task of recording the history of the 
everyday things of any epoch is a difficult one to perform 
adequately ; it is especially so for the most recent age, for it 
has not yet achieved ‘quaintness’ and those other qualities 
that may be broadly summarised as ‘picturesque’. If, then, 
this book seems less attractive than the Quenneils’ earlier 
efforts, generous allowance must be made for the familiarity 
that breeds indifference if not contempt. Yet when allowance 
is thus generously made for the special difficulty of the period, 
this volume is not very successful. Neither in its selection of 
illustrations nor in-its text is it of very high quality. Pictures 
of the thatcher, for example, should be paralleled by pictures 
of the men who drive him out of employment by substituting 
galvanised sheets or asbestos tiles for his simpler material and 


*so make villages hideous memorials of the standardised products 


of a predatory industrialism. Similar examples of inadequacy 
may be collected from the text—the treatment of banking and 
currency, for instance, is ludicrously inadequate. There are 
sentimental passages and there are passages—like that on 
‘class’ divisions—that are superficial to the point of being comic. 


-And there are sins of omission—newspapers and advertise- 
“ments are examples—as well as of commission. Yet the book 


is readable and useful both for what it says and for its 


* unconscious reflection of the middle-class interests of yesterday 


and today. 
The Poet as Citizen. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


'« Cambridge University Press. 9s. 


The Oxford Book of English Verse, completed in 1900, is 


_ still our stock anthology. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has the 


two virtues of an anthologist; he has read a good deal and he 
likes a good deal. But he has not those other virtues which go 


are the devil in a world hag-ridden just now by scientists’... . 


» This looks like a come-back at Mr. Eliot’s mot ‘worm-eaten with 


liberalism’; his discussion of which in another chapter is perhaps 


_ the most lively thing in the book. Sir Arthur stands for Persua- 


sion as against Mr. Eliot’s Authority, and here we can sympa- 
thise with him, even if his manner is too discursive and too 
inconsequent to.be really very persuasive. His diction, his 
metaphors, his jollity and his use of quotation are all oveér- 


* academic. Thus he represents the Elizabethans as a mixed 


Eight ‘all pulling away from Mariolatry in the same boat’, 
Or, again: ‘It is Homer’s way in the Odyssey, too, where the 
Wanderers, and we with them, make landfall ; 
on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
- Butcher and ie with all their-‘grave -house-dames’ never 


‘saddled Hace with, pees. aeons: 

ss Arthur’s style, too, some may find excessively flavour 
se = ~ e.g. the following: ‘Believe me, who have listened to many 
talks on this with Robert Bridges and more than one with — 
Thomas Hardy, and been allowed’ to share in them, that I~ 
were a fool, and to myself an inconceivable one, without — 
_ having learnt from much of their hope and trust in the young, 
to which my own heart urged’. His social outlook is, of course, 
ed Right Wing. In a graceful tribute to the authors of 7) he Irish 
sae _ .R.M.,, he is obviously (and comfortably) on the side of the 
ot, Big House: Elsewhere he tells us of Oxford and Cambridge 
RS _ that they ‘if any seminaries on earth, do in my observation 
5 _ now continued over many years—present at least the best- 
known realisation of a democracy’. But what may seem to 
some readers the chief fault in this book (others may find it a 
virtue) is its quite exceptional inconclusiveness. Sir ur 
dislikes the philosophers, but one of them might have taught 
him that a critical essay should have a beginning and a middle 
on and an end. It is difficult to see that anything in the book 
possesses these homely features. One of the lectures is entitled 
‘On Being Definite’, but that is only its title. Thus in a lecture 
~ on ‘Paternity in Shakespeare’, read before the British Academy 


“ie 


ee es First Steps to Olympus. 


‘The Thunderer’ in the Making. Written and Published at Printing. Honse Senate: 158. 


' CONSIDERING THE GREAT IMPORTANCE of the Press, it is sur- 

prising how little serious historical study has been devoted to 

its history and in particular to its rise. The Times has erected a 

‘permanent memorial of a most useful and entertaining kind in 
celebration of its hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary, in the form 

of an exhaustive and documented history of itself. The first 

ee. volume (the rest is promised later in the year) carries the story 
t - ‘down to 1841. It shows the humble beginnings when the first 
‘John Walter established in 1785 a newspaper primarily with 

' the idea of assisting his printing-works. Newspapers at that 
date enjoyed no standing. They existed from hand to mouth 

‘in a world of subventions, ‘surreptitious payments and bribes. 
While John Walter was in prison in Newgate, in 1790, for 
printing remarks, not unjustified, about the mortification of 
George III’s sons at his recovery from his attack of insanity 

“in 1789, the Treasury was paying him, and continued to pay 
him for ten years, £300 a year ‘as a reward for the politics of the 
paper’. It was his son, John ‘Walter II, who was the real founder 

_. of The Times as a national and independent newspaper. He 
introduced the daring innovation of a steam printing press in 
1814, and he organised the first beginnings of the foreign news 

- service which was to become a main feature and cause of the 

_ paper’s subsequent pre-eminence. Some highly diverting pages 

‘ in this history are devoted to a description of the way the 
ihe __~ London newspapers obtained their foreign news in the period 
of the Napoleonic wars. The regular arrangement was that 

the postal authorities, when packets came in from abroad, 

_ gave priority to communications intended for ambassadors and 

other officials, and only gave their secondary attention to 

hs delivering those copies of foreign newspapers on which London 
mie _ editors relied. So a system grew up whereby editors paid Post 


Office clerks to look through the foreign journals the moment — 


they reached England, and to send to the papers short notes 


of any important transactions. John Walter began organising ~ 


his own correspondents on the Continent whose letters for 

The Times were sent with secret marks upon them to private 

. . trading houses and re-forwarded. The success of this system 
‘ is shown in a note which is printed; written at Castlereagh’s 
E orders from the Foreign Office in September, 1813, asking if 


The Times had any news of a rumoured great defeat of Napoleon 


near Dresden. 


Ye Some curious chapters explain the slow evolution of the 
_ editorship. It was another of John Walter’s innovations that he 

sought the literary services of a higher type of man than. was 

ae common in the journalism of the time. But these writers, 
ee __. Crabb Robinson, William Combe (the author of Doctor Syntax), 


_ even when their work was editorial or sub-editorial, worked in 
_ close conjunction with Walter himself. When Walter decided 
to enter Parliament, he had to become more respectable and 
_ Set up as a country gentleman. He had to devolve day to day 
responsibility. After various negotiations and tentative sound- 
_ ings of Routliey and segs his choice finally settled, in 1817, 


Peter Fraser, Doctor Stoddard, brother-in-law of Southey, 


‘intellect ae ete turn elsewhere. 


‘Mountains and Molehills. Poems by Frances Co | 


In this charming little leg HE Mrs. Frances Conntoedep 

and Mrs. Gwen Raverat’s woodcuts together give 
presentation of the local genius of the country lying ro 
the east-midland flats and gentle ‘undulations: that mark tt : 
dying-out of the Chilterns. Not many people care for tha “ 
unspectacular country; few visit it. Only Mrs. Cornford sings 
about it. Consequently her music has a lonely, melanch 
quality, like the piping of the robin in September. Against — et, 
this unnoticeable background the poet provides her own 
relief of classic culture, and nostalgias for the golden age of 
childhood and classical dreams, where old favourite nurses, “ah 
heraldic animals, pagan gods and goddesses, move slguly and a 
serenely back and forth across the SARE Noe a 


a 
ea 
rag 


4 
on a member of the staff with some radical. leanings, Thomas | ay 
Barnes, the son of an attorney from Tenterden in Kent, who © 4 
remained till his death (the landmark which closes this volume) — 
the editor of the paper, and who earned for it not only its 
epithet ‘The Thunderer’, but a ‘Position of great and growing 
prestige. 

Hazlitt, who did damene criticism for The Times. for some r- 


“ 


4 


_ months in 1817, recommended The Times as the best paper for — q 


-a literary man to be on because its editor (meaning John Walter) 
was a man of business not a man of letters: ‘He may write there 
as long and as good articles as he can without being turned out | 

~for it’, and many letters prove with what courtesy staff arrange- 
ments were made and altered. A little later, Hazlitt bears — 

“evidence to the way the paper had already established itself as a 
valuable property: ‘The Times is, we suppose, entitled to the — 
character i it gives itself of being the leading journal of Europe, : and — 
is, perhaps, the greatest engine of contemporary opinion in the 
world. Still it is not to our taste, either in matter or manner. . 2. 
It might be imagined to be composed as well as printed with a 

“Steam-~engine. . . . It is not even a patriotic paper, but it is civic. 

It is the witness of the British metropolis; the mouthpiece, 

oracle and echo of the Stock Exchange, the origin of the mer- 

cantile influence. One would think so much gravity of ation 
might | be accompanied with some steadiness and weight of | 

opinion, but The Times conforms to the changes of the times. It 3 

bears down upon a question like a first-rate man-of-war with — a 

streamers flying and all hands on deck; but if the first broadside — 

does not answer, turns round upon it like a triremed pean 
firing off a few paltry squibs to cover its retreat. It takes up no 
falling cause, fights no uphill battle; advocates no great prin- 
ciple; holds out a helping hand to no oppressed or obscure 
‘individual. It is “ever strong ‘upon the stronger side”. Its style 
is magniloquent, its spirit is not magnanimous; it is valiant, % 
swaggering, insolent, with a hundred thousand readers at its 

-heels; but pee: instant the rascal rout turns round with the — 
“whiff and w > of some fell circumstance, The Tie the - 

’ renegade, not constant Times, turns with them’. 

In marked contrast with later practice, The Times was ex- 
tremely personal i in style. The name “The Thunderer’ originally — 
came about in February, 1829, not through political fulmina- - ey: 
tions but through the paper’s angry demand for more publicity 
for a domestic incidents the tragic death of Lord Se who: 
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article i Tuesday's paper which aes so great a pee i 
These are but a few of the many very interesting ii 
brought to nae ina book eo admirable ore its tone and 


LOey of the period they cover is written acne for de fare 
No one‘henceforward will write of English Jourelie W 
paying tribute to Thomas. Barnes. x 


» 


nbechite of its union OF two ae 
ot come together very often. The long — 
novel oe the ie life-story 


> two. > categories. Ifa ‘novelist and life poietae 
‘e gears it at all—he has to Testrict his re of vision. Ift he 


$ of the novelist, the resulting edistokuneet Sree ihe 


3 enerally a mystical belief in life. No novelist can relate the for- 
- tunes of human beings over a long period without asking him- 
what the came of pees Bee ee is and ga some 


; __ body can Steed say. see are at any rate a necessary accom- 
of a A bapey- sading. 2 bistory, of the permutations of the 


at urvey;, fori it _ends very ene, the hero /Aying. at the 
ht time, to use Nietzsche’s phrase. - __ 
He chief character in alee Like Leather is Matthew 


, f of ee novel I ia been mentioning. In that one 
have found long and detailed descriptions of the various 
SSeS. baa which hides are put petore owe can Ne turned 


ormation; ‘and we ‘do not “feel after eeaaiae the story that it is 
our duty to run a tannery. He is not really concerned with 
_ Burkle’s business emotions, which would have satisfied many 
other novelist, but with his emotions as a human being; and 
_ shows that as. Burkle grows older these become a more and — 
inextricable tangle of business | calculation and natural. 
. It is this grasp of the complexity of an ordinary business 
nature which makes his study of Burkle such a satisfying 
It is not so much that natural feeling pulls one way and 
ness instinct another i in Burkle; but rather that both are in- 

ubly confused, since they are equally natural to him; so 
his love for the woman who attracts him is identified in his 
ith business ambition, and business ambition coloured 
passion for her. This is one of the finest strokes of im- 
in the novel, and it shows how complete is Mr. 
iception of his chief character. Burkle marries 
life, and it is not until he has become the manager of the 
y that he falls in love with Henrietta Petworth, its owner. 
r biguous relation to each other, which twice actually 
the ero. of an explicit avowal, but without result, as if 

 happ ; is described with ‘extraordinary skill. 

does not desire Henrietta as a mistress; but her beauty, 
at » her social positions: her house, h her tannery make up to- 


best opportunity for the insinuation of his philosophy, which is 


Seat bap of bells, oueh what ae are ringing for no- _ 


mcs acquired the habit of finishing with a mystical hope i 


roa) 2 ub ae te By! H. ‘E. Bates Care ae a t oe ee s ely ae ; 
"The Soe of Brent. By Frances Carmichael. Bles. 7s. 6d. 4 cose 3 1; kaa 
| Reviewed by EDWIN one. a] ; é ot ee 


the tannery, the double stroke is too heavy for him, and in his 


agony of mind he slips into one of the tannery pits and is suf- - 
 focated. All this part of the story is brilliantly conceived, and the © 
-end itself is completely convincing. The one unconvincing 
stroke in the book is Burkle’s beard. He actually grows it to prove 


a thesis of Mr. Pritchett (curiously, the same thesis is found in 
_ Mr. Bates’ novel): the thesis that a man in middle age recapitu- 
lates the development of his father, no matter how much he may 
have disapproved of him as a child. Burkle’s father wore a beard 
and bullied his children; Burkle acquires a beard and bullies his 
children. The conclusion is arbitrary and does not arise inevit- 
ably from Burkle’s character as actually portrayed in the story. 
This is not a major point, and it is not unduly insisted upon; yet 
it obviously means something to the author. Apart from it there 
is little fault to be found with the book, except an occasional 


patch of over-writing. Burkle himself is a palpable creation; | 


Dorothy his wife and Henrietta his employer are equally good in 
their different styles; there is a succession of scenes described 
with the most-vivid exactitude and sometimes with beauty; and 
the book grows of itself until it seems to become a part of one’s 
experience. It is certainly a remarkable piece of work and should 
be read. 

The Poacher also shows a son following in his father’s foot- 
steps. Luke Bishop does not grow a beard; but in his late mid~ 
dle age he begins of a sudden to express heretical views on Noah 
and the Ark and to teach his young grandson running, boxing 
and poaching, His father, a jovial ne’er do well, had done similar 
things; Luke, a steady, hard-working farmer, begins to do them 
too: in such ways the laws of heredity work themselves out. Mr. 
Bates does not convince one of the justice of this thesis; but 
there are several fine scenes in the book and two brilliant por- 
traits, that of Luke’s father and that of Elijah Thompson, an in- 
solent Methodist farmer and local preacher who makes the best 
of both worlds. The poaching scenes are superbly described, 
and when Mr. Bates is dealing with the external world of sense 
he is very good indeed. But this novel is the story of a man’s life 


from youth to old age, and attempts to trace his development 


between these two stages; and one feels that Mr. Bates has not 
made that development convincing or even comprehensible. 
The return of Luke to his father’s ways in late middle age is an 
idea, not a truth seized and realised by the imagination. Con- 
sequently there is throughout the story, but particularly in the 
second half, a good deal of that deliberate and artful blurring 
which is more often found in the large plain novel than in such 
books as this. Many of the actual incidents show what an 
original writer Mr. Bates is at his best. But they are strung to- 


gether on a very frail thread, for Luke Bishop’s life, apart from » 


_ them, scarcely exists. The book is nevertheless worth reading 
for their sake. 

The Witch of Brent is a first novel. The witch of the title is a 
poor old woman embittered by misfortune; but the reputation 
which she acquires among her neighbours is convincingly 


- accounted for (the setting is seventeenth-century rural England), | 


and the atmosphere of the period is evoked without overburden- 
ing the story with historical detail. At last the neighbours decide 
that the | poor woman must be tried as a witch. The local clergy- 
man’s son resolves to help her to escape. She does escape; but 
the best thing in the story is the description of the young boy’s 
feelings towards her, his doubt whether he is not doing wrong, 
and the conflict between inherited and acquired conscience. 


The story is somewhat slight and amateurish; the characters, 


except for their thoughts and feelings about witchcraft, some- 
what shadowy. But the atmosphere of seventeenth-century 
rural England, where the world seemed so much smaller and the 


sky so much nearer, is skilfully conveyed, and the story itself - 


well told. 


Mr. Muir also recommends: The Preacher, by M. E. Ince 
(Dent); Foreigners, by Leo Walmsley (Cape); Nets to Catch the 
Wind, by Barbara Worsley-Gough (Cassell); and More Lives 
than One, by J. E. C. Borne (Cape)—7s. 6d. each. 
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Bsciich Literature of Today 


Catholic Poetry and Protestant Thought 


FTER the publication in English of my Histoire des 
Religions, no one will accuse me of conducting insidious 
Roman Catholic propaganda, and J may praise fully the 
oems of Henriette Charasson,Mon Seigneur et Mon Dieu. 
Religious poetry demands very special qualities, and on the 
whole, I think it can be said that the French have been much 
less successful at it than the English. Du Bartas counts for little 


next to Milton. Probably the French take their religion—or ~ 


their irreligion—too seriously. The great poets of the eighteenth 
century are Pascal and Bossuet—who were quite unconscious 
of being poets, and who lifted impassioned religious prose 
higher than it has ever been: I do not think that even the 
greatest English preachers can be compared with Bossuet. For 
one thing the instrument of prose that they use is a much 
grosset and more elementary tool than the French of Bossuet: 
a handicap which prevents full success. But Bossuet: was a 
leader of souls, not a literary man. In religious poetry, the 
French are nowhere when the English appear: indeed for several 
centuries the French considered that poetry was not worthy to 
approach religious subjects. 

So that really, Paul Claudel and Henriette Charasson are 
symptoms that the bonds are being relaxed. Henriette Char- 
asson, although very well-known, and a popular writer with 
the Roman Catholic public, no doubt thinks herself a very 
inconsiderable person next to Paul Claudel. Nevertheless, she 
appeals to many whom Claudel only irritates. Her’ modesty 
is very becoming; she does not hurl thunders at one from every 
page; a Protestant can feel at home in her poems, and even 
people who are not especially religious can take great pleasure 
in her. Indeed, she is most touching when confronted with 
doubts and problems. Her faith at times does demand too much 
from her, and she humbly submits that she is not a very great 
saint, and even less of a great theologian. No doubt, for instance, 
it is well-known that animals have no souls; yet Henriette 
Charasson writes a very wistful poem in which her wish that 
they had is not very carefully hidden—a poem which none but 
a Roman Catholic woman could have written—since it is made 
up of many conflicting sentiments which could not quite exist 
in any other sort of human soul. 

_ Again in the matter of sacrifice: the religious soul knows that 
sacrifice is the only way. But Henriette Charasson, willing to 
make sacrifices within reason, has no desire to become great 
through the greatness of her sacrifices. More particularly she 
has a passionate reluctance to any sacrifice that would really 
involve the well-being of her children, She has.a full apprecia- 
tion of life and a most lively horror of death; In short, a is 
most engagingly human: 

Quand on a peur, on chante pour se rassurer dans le noir. 

Je chante aussi pour me rassurer et pourtant je ne suis pas dans 
les ténébres méchantes, 

‘J'ai votre lumiére, mon Dieu; qui brille toute la nuit, et, du matin 
jusqu’au soir, 

_Ma route encore est éclairée, et droite et sire pour Ja pauvre 
passante. 

Pourtant, mon pie: j'ai toujours Pour un ; FEY alors, vous le 
voyez, je chante. 

A-poem on the death of a little ae is not so very far- from 
rebellion even against the will of God, and is a serious parallel 
to Samuel Butler’s grim joke that there should be One above to 
see that Providence should not go too far. 


Cette petite fille, un enfant comme les nétres, des cheveux de soie, 
une petite bouche, des yeux en transparente flamme, 

Quelques heures ont passé et voici que le petit corps s’est arrété, 
vidé de l’Ame. 

Pourquoi, mon Dieu, permettez-vous que des enfants s’en aillent 
avant ceux qui les ont fait naitre? 

Nous acceptons la mort pour nous, ’heure venue, et méme qu’elle 
nous prenne en traitre, 

Mais pas cette injustice, pas ce vol, pas ce meurtre des petits de 
notre chair! 

"Je n’ai pas oublié qu’a moi aussi yous avez pris mon premier-né, 
bueR Tos 
_ Dans cette église au deuil blanc ot vous osez nous faire chanter 
ALLELUIA, 

Faut-il que vous soyez stir de nous, mon Dieu, pour nous demander 
ce cri-la! ; 

Nor has Henriette Charasson an overwhelming idea of her 
own literary greatness, and the critic has to smile and to disarm 
when listening to this prayer: 


a 


. pauvreté, Ky 


‘appartenance, que la joyeuse affirmation de cette symbiose. 3 c dee J 


eery which, plenty of sense and sO. 


ee Dieu, bumblement, je vous remercie de m’avoir encore permi 3 
ce livre. 
Je sais tout ce qui lui manque d’art et de chaleur et de fumineen a 
Mais. pourtant c’est une joie pour. ‘moi, mon Diev, dans ma 


Que d’avoir quelquechose A-vous offrir encore avant de cesser de vivre 


Jaurais tant voulu savoir yous -chanter; savoir trouver les mer- 

veilleux mots 2 ss 

Beaux comme u1e toile peinte, comme une musique, une statue . rare 

x ~Laissez-moi vous apporter ces rythmes Sabina ou parle mon 
me nue, 

Comme un bouquet de fleurs des champs un peu fiétries, qu ’on ey : 
dépose a lautel en humble écot. - ; 

I am not sure that Jean Schlumberger would care to be : 
described as a Protestant. He belongs, it is true, to a Protestant —_ 
family; and perhaps the fact that the English too often forget os 
the present existence of French Protestants and their very 
active part in French life is my excuse for insisting on the fact. — — 
In his little book of meditations Sur les frontiéres religieuses, 
Schlumberger offers a feast to the serious-minded. One might — 
perhaps detect traces of Protestantism in it, but on the whole ~ 
these essays record the thoughts of a man of tationalist disposi- - 
tions who has yet kept deep religious tendencies. This is well 
expressed in his last short essay—not one of the most moving, — 
but very typical of the little book. 

J’adhére 4 une force centrale, je regarde vers le soleil autour. Saqucias 
i gravite. Les hypothéses sur Ja nature de cet astre n’intéressent en 
moi qu’une curiosité de l’intelligence, d’avance condamnée a n’étre 
pas satisfaite, Il me suffit de constater son existence, de recevoir ~ 
son rayonnement. En fonction de lui, ma trajectoire n’est pas une ~ 
vaine errance. Il se peut que je lui donne autant que j’en regois. 
Il n’est peut-étre qu’un foyer nourri de nos poussiéres. Mais c’est — 
assez, pour mon illumination secréte, que certitude de cette 3 
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ae 
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en elle que je trouve ma’ sérénité. 

The two novels of Jacques Chardonne, La femme de Som 
Barnery and Pauline, are parts of a trilogy Les destinées sentix 
mentales in which the theme is partly religious. Jean Barnery — 
is a Protestant clergyman in the south-west of France, whose © 
first marriage is a failure. Keeping intact a great religious 
fervour, he leaves his church, divorces his wife, and finds PERE 
in a second marriage. Then the War comes and we must wait 
for the third volume. The tale is simply told, and serves to hold — 
together a picture of provincial France which is of very great 
interest: a world of manufacturers of brandy and of makers of 
porcelain. It will surprise many readers to learn that there are _ 
sO many religious preoccupations all round the making of fine 
champagne. But such is the fact. Jacques Chardonne, who i ist. 3 
already well-known, chiefly perhaps through Claire, becomes — : 


with these volumes a more important figure still in conte 
porary literature. 

André Chamson is also a Protestant by tradition. This is” 
apparent in a certain tone in his writing, a sort of puritanical — 
rigidity in his style. L’année des vaincus is a tale of 1933: it 
describes the life and the work of certain German workmen who 
comé to a French factory in the mountains to look after German — 
machinery. The impact of Nazi feeling on the life of the work- 
man is most admirably shown, and the friendships, the opposi- + 
tion, the love affairs that take place between French and 
German lower-class people, in precarious circumstances, make _ 
up a picture of human insecurity which is touching and disturb= __ 
ing. The visit of a French workman to Stuttgart at the time — 
when the Nazis are taking over can be put with the best that 
Chamson has written. A profound desire for peace and under- 
standing permeates’ the book, and some of the children scene 
are charming. , as 

. To remind us of the controversial side of religious the 
let us give a word to Henri Massis: Débats is a collection 
critical essays by a pugnacious but very talented Catholic 
writer. It is a pleasure to an outsider to discover that one 
be too Catholic even for Henri Massis; and that Saint 
admitted to have*made huge political blunders largely 
excessive religious zeal. But this is taking undue ad 
a few pages in a book devoted to the defence of 
Henri Massis writes a most lively and inter 
prose, and that in itself is sufficient to r 


